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SNOWDROPS. 
SHE stands before her looking-glass, 


I see the busy handmaid pass | 


On fairy work intent; 
Pure white the robe that round her flows, 
And fair the flush that comes and goes 
On cheeks of rose and lily blent. 


I watch her from my cushioned nook, 
I see the shy and sparkling look 
That tells of sweet delight: 
And while the handmaid smooths adown 
The lustrous curls of 1uddy brown, 
I hold her wreath of snowdrops white. 


I hold the wreath with trembling hand. 

Ah, daughter mine! to-night you stand 
Beside a mystic door: 

The schoolroom porch was closed to-day, 

Your childish tasks are put away 

With childish dreams forevermore ! 


Life lies before you full and fair, 

The hour has struck, you claim your share 
Of pleasure’s scented flowers ; 

Your share of laugh, and dance, and song, 

And all sweet doings that belong’ 

To youth in its unfolding hours. 


So be it, dear, pass out, pass free 

To scenes of cheer, to sounds of glee; 
But, darling, ere you go, 

Knecel lowly down at mother’s feet, 

And let me kiss that forehead sweet, 
And whisper something soft and low, 


My pretty flower, so fenced around 
In love’s fair plot of garden-ground, 
From touch of worldly blight: 
My milk-white flower with vernal heart, 
‘Through quick, fond tears that trembling start, 
I crown you with my snowdrops white. 


Light rest the blossoms on your brow, 
God keep it free from care as now, 
God bless you, daughter dear ! 
Go: guide your feet to sheltered ways, 
And love and comfort all your days” 
When mother is no longer here. 


Put oh, my child! my dear, one child! 
God help you, pure and undefiled, 
To choose the better part. 
Life may bring roses for the brow 
I crown with love and blessing now, 
But like a snowdrop keep your heart ! 
All The Year Round. 


FIVES SONG. 
OH the spirit in the ball 
Dancing round about the wall, 
In your eye and out again 
Ere there’s time to feel the pain, 
Hands and fingers all alive, 
Doing duty each for five. 
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Oh the spirit in the ball, 
Dancing round about the wall! | 





See again, now up it goes, 
Whizzing by that startled nose, 
Hands and feet are everywhere, 
Twinkling in the middle air, 
Bodies, bodies are no more, 

All is hit, and spring, and score. 
Oh the spirit in the ball, 
Dancing round about the wall! 


Poets sung it long ago, 

All the fight and all the woe, 

Geryon and thundering Zeus, 

Hundred-fisted Briareus, 

Argus with his million eyes, 

Oh, ’twas but a game of Fives. 

Oh the lordly game of Fives. 

Oh the spirit in the ball, 

Dancing round about the wall! 
EDWARD THRING. 


IN A CALIFORNIAN CANON. 


THE hills are verdured with the pines and firs ; 
On mossy banks the lady-fern peeps out, 
And from the chasms and sunny slopes 

* about, 

Nature, revivified and beauteous, stirs; 

Where yonder bird his tiny pinions whirs, 
The red-stemmed manganita is abloom 
With delicate bells; and from the thicket’s 

gloom 

The linnet practises his trills and slurs. 
Odors of pine and bay tree fill the air; 

The sun shines warm on rocks and springing 

grass ; 

The white clouds break apart and goftly pass 
Out of the deep blue sky; and over there, 

Where but a while ago the snowdrifts lay, 

The hills wear all their mingled blue and grey. 

Chambers’ Journal. 


THE PROMISE OF SPRING. 


SLow dies the wintry day, the winds of March 
Break with their icy breath the evening 
hush, 
And snow-clad hills reflect the sunset-flush 
That paints with purple all Heaven’s western 


arch; ‘ 
But, from the laden branches of the larch, 
Upon the frosty air a happy thrush 
Pours floods of melody, and flings a gush 
Of gladsome music to the winds ot March. 


Thus when our life’s drear winter lingers 


long — 
When with the eve there comes no vision 
sweet 
To our sad eyes, and hope has taken 
wing — 


Oh, may some distant strain of seraph-song 
Burst forth, and tell us that our faltering 
feet 
Stand on the threshold of a joyous spring! 
Chambers’ Journal. J. G. F. NICIIOLSON. 
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From The London Quarterly Review. 
PRINCE ADAM CZARTORYSKIL.* 

THE memoirs of Prince Adam Czarto- 
ryski, so ably edited by Mr. Gielgud, place 
not only a historic figure before us, but 
what may also be called a great represen- 
tative name. The Czartoryskis are iden- 
tified with the supreme efforts made by 
Poland to reform her constitution ; they 
are associated with those last struggles 
for national life and independence that 
convulsed her while she was writhing un- 
der the heel of the spoiler and oppressor. 
And though some may question whether 
Poland could ever have settled her own 
internal difficulties, even‘ had fair play 
been allowed her, still her undoubted 
wrongs and sufferings, her superhuman 
and oft-renewed resistance, the heroic 
figures of Kosciuszko, Sobieski, Ponia- 
towski, and last, but not least, of the 
Czartoryskis, have invested this page of 
European history with keen interest, and 
have colored it with the hues of poetry 
and romance. 

It is towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century that the Czartoryskis, in the per- 
sons of two brothers, Michael and Augus- 
tus, begin to play a prominent part in the 
history of Poland. These distinguished 
statesmen were animated by the purest 
zeal and most fervid desire to serve their 
country, and save it, as it were, almost in 
its own despite. They would have con- 
strained it to follow in the general wake 
of Western progress and development; 
they were eager to carry out the necessary 
reforms, and to establish those principles 
of constitutional liberty which, through ail 
its errors and subsequent throes, Poland 
held sacred — and which, so far as they 
reached, were a natural growth in that 
country as in England and Hungary. As 
Mr. Gielgud says, in his lucid and inter- 
esting preface, these eminent statesmen 
used all the forces at their command — 
prestige, wealth, social relations — to carry 
out their high political aims. None the 
less true or devoted was their patriotism, 
although time has shown them to have led 
a forlorn hope. Not only, indeed, was 

* Memoirs of Prince Czartoryski and his Corre- 


spondence with Alexander I. Two vols. Edited by 
Adam Gielgud. Remington & Co. 
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Poland split up into factions, divided by 
fierce political differences, and trammelled 
by obsolete customs, but the elective na- 
ture of her monarchy opened a way to 
foreign intrigues in behalf of one or an- 
other favorite candidate, and courted for- 
eign interference. Moreover, another and 
more fatal bar to the success of any patri- 
otic schemes lay in the unscrupulous 
ambition of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
who coveted certain portions of Polish 
territory, and left no stone unturned to 
secure their own ends. It would take too 
long to explain here the apprehension with 
which these allied powers saw “the rich 
dawn of an ampler day” in the neighbor- 
ing State, in whose very disorder and con- 
stitutional weakness they hoped to find 
their opportunity. They took cunning 
advantage of every abuse; they imposed 
arbitrary checks on every reform calcu- 
lated to make her stronger; they fostered 
her dissensions ; and, if ever one or other 
found it expedient from time to time to 
play the part of Poland’s friend, it was 
only to lead her more certainly to her own 
destruction. 

Unfortunately, the very reforms advo- 
cated by the Czartoryskis were not carried 
out without rousing active opposition on 
the part of some of the great nobles, and 
even awakening a feeling of anxiety in the 
heart of the king. The state of anarchy 
into which the country had fallen was 
such that no statesman could act with 
authority and practical effect without the 
support of some foreign government. 
The Czartoryskis, deprecating a civil war, 
and with their country’s vital interests at 
stake, sought the armed intervention of 
Russia. Circumstances possibly left them 
no other alternative, but time has proved 
this invitation of foreign interference to 
have been a fatal mistake. The eagle 
was only too ready to fasten on its prey. 
The evil day was put off a short space by 
reason of the mutual jealousies of the 
spoilers, but the doom of Poland was 
practically sealed. In 1772 Catherine of 
Russia, Maria Theresa of Austria, and 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, signed a 
treaty, in the name of the Holy Trinity, 
followed by the first partition of Poland. 
What remained of the kingdom was formed 
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into a hereditary monarchy in the house 
of Stanislas Poniatowski, the reigning 
king, whose election Russia had sanc- 
tioned. 

We get but passing references to Mi- 
chael and Augustus Czartoryski in the 
memoirs before us. The former died in 
1775, the latter survived the mutilation of 
his country ten years. Michael’s grand- 
son, Prince Adam Czartoryski, the subject 
of these memoirs, born in 1770, grew up 
in the traditions of his house — passionate 
love of his country and ever-watchful read- 
iness to serve her. 

The opening chapters of the memoirs 
give us glimpses into the life of one of 
those great nobles who formed the most 
distinctive class in Poland, and exercised 
the authority of sovereigns in their re- 
spective provinces. We also get a pleas- 
ant picture of family affection in the midst 
of pomp and state. “Living as we did 
for each other,” so speaks Prince Adam — 
*‘our mother for her children, and we for 
her —our life was a very happy one.” 
But more characieristic of the time and 
class is the following account of a semi- 
royal progress made by the Czartoryskis 
to their estates in Podolia and Volhynia, 
where Prince Adam’s father (a man worthy 
of his illustrious race) retired after the 
defeat of his party at the Diet of 1782: — 


We left for the estates in Podolia with a 
large suite. My father at that time had a very 
numerous court, chiefly composed of noble- 
men’s sons, many of whom came even from 
Lithuania. Dozens of carriages followed each 
other in line, and we travelled at the rate of 
not more than six miles aday. After break- 
fast we proceeded to the next stage, where we 
dined; the food and wine always preceded us. 
There were a great many led horses, and we 
often mounted them to get over the ground 
more quickly. One of the principal officials 
of the Court always went on beforehand to 
get our quarters ready. We stopped on our 
way at the houses of several landowners, many 
of whom joined our party, which increased 
the number of our led horses and carriages; 
we had also brought some camels with us, as 
my father wished to introduce them into gen- 
eral use. The caravan stopped at Klewau, 
the first of my father’s estates in Volhynia. 


The Czartoryskis settled at Pulawy, the 
princely residence whose library and art 
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treasures were subsequently confiscated 
and scattered. Here Prince Adam prose- 
cuted such studies as were deemed neces- 
sary for a young man of his rank and 
position — mathematics, languages, clas- 
sics, universal history, and fencing. Then 
followed a time devoted to that grand tour 
without which no elegant education was 
complete. He visited Germany, where he 
saw Goethe, “then in the brightest period 
of his youth;” Paris, where the Revolu- 
tion was breaking into apparently splendid 
dawn; and London, where he studied the 
English constitution under Lord Mans- 
field, and was present at the trial of War- 
ren Hastings. At this period of his life 
he has been described as “a very fine 
young man indeed, tall, handsome; full 
of great expectations of happy changes in 
society; full of ardor, benevolence, and 
adventure.” His expectation was often 
foiled, but the ardor endured to his life’s 
end. 

There is a break in the Czartoryski 
memoirs from 1786 to 1795, which history 
fills in sadly enough. During the twenty- 
five years of Prince Adam’s life many of 
the disastrous influences we have re- 
counted had been at work in his unhappy 
country, already shorn of its fair propor- 
tions. In 1791 the more patriotic and en- 
lightened Poles succeeded in passing the 
famous constitution which Burke eulo- 
gized as a glory to humanity. Russia saw 
that such an unmistakable manifestation 
of vigorous and independent national life 
was incompatible with her despotic policy, 
and arbitrarily opposed it. Her armed op- 
position met with armed resistance that 
resulted fatally for the cause of freedom. 
The first partition of Poland may in a 
measure have been brought about by the 
Poles themselves ; but what shall be said 
of those that followed? In 1793 the 
second division took place between Rus- 
sia and Prussia. In vain the nation, 
stirred to its very depths by this further 
iniquitous spoliation, rose under the lead- 
ership of Kosciuszko. The people’s heart 
beat in unison, but the Poles were unac- 
customed to act rapidly in concert, the 
sinews of war were wanting, the old in- 
ternal divisions were fatal as ever, ana 
even more ruinous were the treachery 
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and desertion of faithless friends and 
allies. Kosciuszko fell at Maciejowice, 
and the third and last partition of Poland, 
between Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
took place in 1795. As a nation she 
ceased to exist, and her people were re- 
duced to slavery. 

Prince Adam Czartoryski had taken 
part in the first compaign in 1792, and 
been decorated for his valor. He was 
absent from his country when Kosciuszko 
took arms in the defence of Poland, and 
was arrested by order of the Austrian 
government while hurrying back to throw 
in his lot with the indignant patriots. 
When liberated his country was in the 
hands of the spoilers, his family in exile, 
and their estates confiscated. The prince 
joined his parents at Vienna, from whence 
efforts were being made to induce the 
empress Catherine to cancel this act of 
confiscation. ‘ Let the Czartoryskis’ sons 
come to me,” said the autocrat at St. 
Petersburg, “and then we will consider.” 
An anxious family council ensued. 


Our father [says the prince], kind and con- 
siderate as ever, did not venture to demand 
this sacrifice from us; and it was the fact of 
our knowing this that prevailed over every 
other consideration. Our fatherland was 
lost; were we also to condemn our parents to 
want, and make it impossible for them to dis- 
charge their debts? We did not hesitate an 
instant. At the same time, we knew well that 
to go to St. Petersburg, far from all our con- 
nections, to give ourselves up, as it were, into 
the hands of our most detested enemies, of 
the executioners of our country, was, in our 
situation, the most painful sacrifice we could 
make to paternal affection. For to do this it 
was necessary to act in opposition to all our 
sentiments, all our convictions, all our plans, 
to everything that was nearest our hearts and 
minds. 


Prince Adam Czartoryski was twenty- 
five years old when he set out with his 
brother for the imperial court of Russia, 


really in the character of a hostage. He 
bore himself with such dignity and per- 
sonal disinterestedness through the years 
that followed, making the very bitterness 
and anomaly of his position serve the in- 
terests of Poland, that he stands out in 
heroic proportions against the sombre 
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background of his country’s humiliations 
and disasters. 

The picture that the memoirs give us 
of the court of Catherine IJ. is full of 
interest. That remarkable woman, though 
a German by birth, had imposed her 
despotic rule over the Russian people. 
They may be said to have idolized her, 
and to have allowed her to carry out the 
most arbitrary measures unchallenged. 
She possessed a powerful intellect, but 
was utterly unprincipled. There can be 
no exaggeration in affirming that there 
was hardly one of the Ten Command- 
ments for which she had shown a particle 
of regard. It must be admitted, however, 
that, questionable as were the means she 
used, she was no unworthy successor to 
Peter the Great, and held the reins of gov- 
ernment with brilliant success. 

Though Catherine had summoned 
Prince Adam and his brother to her cap- 
ital, they spent some time in St. Peters- 
burg before they were admitted to court, 
and then only through the intervention of 
the reigning favorite, whose good graces 
were the necessary passport to Catherine’s 
presence. The young Pole thus describes 
the woman who had exercised such an in- 
fluence over his destiny and that of his 
countrymen : — 


She was well advanced in years, rather short 
than tall, and very stout. Her gait, her de- 
meanor, and the whole of her person were 
marked by dignity. None of her movements 
were quick, all in her was grave and noble; 
but she was like a mountain stream which 
carries everything with it in its irresistible 
current. Her face, already wrinkled, but full 
of expression, showed haughtiness and the 
spirit of dominion. On her lips was a per- 
petual smile, but, to those who remembered 
her actions, this studied calm hid the most 
violent passions and an inexorable will. In 
coming towards us her face assumed a gentler 
expression, and, with that sweet look that has 
been so much praised, she said: ‘‘ Your age 
reminds me of your father when I saw him for 
the first time. I hope this country suits you.” 


The young men evidently impressed 
Catherine favorably at this anxiously an- 
ticipated interview, and the efforts made 
by the friends of the Czartoryskis were 
not without effect. After some delay 
Catherine made a present to Prince Adam 
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and his brother of their parents’ confis- 
cated estates and revenues. The young 
men sent their father full power to dis- 
pose unconditionally of the property thus 
ceded to them, and completed their filial 
sacrifice by accepting commissions as 
officers in the Empress’s Guards —the 
sine gud non of the restitution. “ Thrown 
out of our natural sphere by misfortune, 
surrounded by violence and compulsion, 
filled with disgust and despair, we thought 
it our duty not to express any wish what- 
ever ; it was not worth while.” 

The memoirs furnish many interesting 
details concerning the Russian court, 
where Catherine ruled as despotically as 
elsewhere. Her husband, Peter III., had 
been deposed and foully done to death, it 
may be safely said, by his wife’s orders ; 
and his son and natural successor was 


entirely keptin the background. Hisisa 
sombre and fantastic figure. While sub- 


mitting to the tyranny of his mother, he 
bitterly resented the manner of his father’s 
death. His ungovernable temper and 
eccentricities were doubtless akin to mad- 
ness. He was both dreaded and disliked, 
and his popular and all-powerful mother 
had nothing to fear from him. He was 
not allowed the care of his own children, 
and his sons were brought up under their 
grandmother’s immediate supervision. It 
was to the persons of these young princes, 
Alexander and Constantine, that the two 
Czartoryskis ultimately became attached 
by their official duties. Alexander hada 
singularly fine and attractive disposition, 
and between him and Prince Adam there 
sprang up a close and generous friend- 
ship. In a reciprocity of views, and the 
erfectly open communication that existed 
etween himself and Alexander, Prince 
Adam saw a means of furthering his 
country’s interests by the most legitimate 
means. Not by foredoomed plots and 
insurrection did he hope to succeed, but 
by strengthening the liberal aspirations 
and the principles of right and justice that 
filled the heart of the man who should suc- 
ceed to the unrighteous inheritance of 
Poland. Alexander was near enough to 
the throne to indulge in visions of power 
that had a touch of disinterestedness and 
generous romance about them, and its 
actual obligations and_ responsibilities 
were too remote to serve as a check on 
his day-dreams. So the years sped not 
altogether unhappily, or devoid of hope, 
in that alien land, and under the hated 
uniform. 
Prince Adam was a spectator of the 


closing scene of Catherine’s life, with its | 
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She fell a 
victim to apoplexy, brought on by morti- 


wild confusion and disorder. 


fication and resentment. He gives a very 
graphic picture of it all: the inanimate 
Catherine lying prone on the mattresses 
hastily placed under her on the floor, and 
already dead to this world and its con- 
cerns, while Zuboff, the last of her favor- 
ites, rushed with dishevelled hair from the 
room to his own apartments, where there 
was much compromising matter to de- 
stroy. 

The ill-starred Paul succeeded to his 
mother. He issued immediate orders that 
the body of Peter III. should lie in state 
beside Catherine’s; and those still living, 
who were accused of complicity in his 
father’s death, were commanded to walk 
beside the remains of the murdered sov- 
ereign and his consort, and follow in the 
funeral procession. This was no unfitting 
prologue to the gloomy and tragic reign 
that followed. There was no limit to 
Paul’s fantastic caprice, no measure in his 
madness. His paroxysms of passion were 
positively blasting, and his deeds of kind- 
ness and moods of mercy and justice too 
wayward to counteract their effects. Many 
of his acts, and the orders he issued, 
would be ludicrous if they had not so ter- 
rible a side. The whole empire, more 
especially St. Petersburg and its vicinity, 
was kept in a state of constant anxiety 
and apprehension. But what more closely 
concerns the present sketch was the em- 
peror’s attitude towards the Poles. On 
the whole, it was more generous than that 
assumed by his mother. Prince Adam 
says that the reign of Paul in the Polish 
provinces was always mentioned as a 
period when there were fewer abuses, and 
acts of oppression and injustice, than at 
any other time when Poland was under 
foreign rule. Paul liberated the Polish 
prisoners, notably those who had passed 
the famous Constitution of 1791. In 
theory he professed to regret the partition 
of Poland; in practice he did not consider 
it in his power to go back upon the past. 
He treated the dethroned Polish king with 
hospitality and consideration, lodging him 
in an imperial residence at St. Petersburg. 
Stanisias Poniatowski had in the days 
gone by been.one of Catherine’s favorites, 
and she had been glad to settle old scores 
and, at the same time, gratify the wish of 
Augustus and Michael Czartoryski, by 
placing this Polish nobleman on the 
throne of Poland. No sentimental con- 
sideration, however, had made her hesi- 
tate to dispossess him of crown and king- 
dom when it suited her purpose to do so. 
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This unfortunate prince [says Czartoryski] 
seemed to me to accept his position too 
patiently. He strove to make himself agree- 
able to his masters who had dispossessed him, 
and to indulge the capricious fancies of the 
Emperor, who pretty frequently came with 
the Imperial family to dine with him. The 
King and his suite, in order to vary the enter- 
tainments he was able to offer to the Emperor 
and Empress, were preparing a soirée with 
private theatricals, when he was struck down 
by an attack of apoplexy, on the 2nd of Feb- 
ruary, 1793. Thenews at once spread through 
the town, and we hastened tothe Palace. Dr. 
Bekler had bled the patient and employed all 
the resources of his art, but in vain. The 
King lay on his bed unconscious, the persons 
of his suite stood round him in tears. The 
Emperor also came with the Imperial family. 


The moralist might pause a moment here 
before so pitiable a figure of fallen great- 
ness, contemplated by the son of the very 
woman who had used this handsome pup- 
pet of a man to serve in turn her lust and 
her ambition. 

Prince Adam was out of Russia on dip- 
lomatic service when the emperor Paul 
was assassinated. He received an urgent 
letter from Alexander entreating him to 
return at once. On arriving at St. Peters- 
burg he learnt all the details of the tragic 
event. 


Alexander spoke to me of his father’s death 
[says Czartoryski] with inexpressible grief and 
remorse. It was a thousand pities that a 
prince so anxious and so well qualified to be 
a benefactor to his country did not hold aloof 
from a conspiracy which resulted almost in- 
evitably in the Emperor’s assassination. The 
recollection paralyzed his best faculties at the 
commencement of his reign, and plunged him 
into a mysticism sometimes degenerating into 
superstition at its close. 


Then follows the ugly story of the consent 
wrung by irritated and ambitious malcon- 
tents from the son for the disposition of 
the father; of the convivial supper held 
by the conspirators on the fatal night; of 
the secret entry effected into the palace 
and emperor’s bedchamber, It is a grim 
page in history which tells of Paul’s sud- 
den awakening, of his ineffectual efforts to 
conceal himself, and his desperate appeals 
for mercy at the hands of men inflamed 
with wine and drunk with stormy passions 
— of the insults heaped upon the lifeless 
body. Alexander was aware that his fa- 
ther would be called upon to abdicate that 
night, and was lying full dressed on his 
bed, anxiously awaiting tidings of what 
had passed in the imperial apartments. 
When he saw Count Zuboff standing be- 
fore him, his face flushed with wine, and 
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heard the terrible truth fall from his lips, 
the prince was prostrated with grief and 
despair. ‘“ The idea of having caused the 
death of his father filled him with horror, 
and he felt that his reputation had re- 
ceived a stain which could never be 
effaced.” 

This was an ill-omened prologue to a 
reign that had been anticipated in so many 
golden day-dreams and with such gener- 
ous aspirations. But Prince Adam, who 
had for Alexander a sincere friendship 
and regard, speaks throughout his me- 
moirs with respect and appreciation of the 
naturally fine, if very complex, character 
of this “Greek of the lower empire, har- 
assed with aconscience.” He had lenta 
patient ear to his schemes, even when he 
saw their impracticability; and he ex- 
pressed no surprise, when Alexander, 
feeling himself “in the iron hand of real- 
ity,” found it inexpedient to put them into 
practice. He sought to strengthen by 
all his personal influence the opinions and- 
sentiments which had seemed so admira- 
ble in Alexander when grand duke, and 
which, however, modified by caution and 
the possession of absolute power, still, as 
the prince maintains, moulded the princi- 
ples on which the emperor would fain 
have acted. A secret council of able and 
ardent young politicians was formed, with 
whom Alexander discussed those liberal 
measures which he hoped to introduce 
gradually into his administration, but 
which ever remained among the unfulfilled 
dreams of his generous youth. 

Though high in the emperor’s favor at 
this time, Prince Adam seems to have 
been sick at heart with hope deferred, and 
with longing for his own country and peo- 
ple. The eager desire to serve Poland 
was the one thing that reconciled him to 
his anomalous, irksome, and increasingly 
difficult position. Between himself and 
Alexander there was growing up an in- 
creasing constraint with regard to the 
subject that lay nearest his heart. The 
emperor assured his friend that he had 
not changed his opinions or intentions ; 
but he seldom spoke of Poland, and no 
longer in the same way as_ heretofore. 
“ The dreams of my early youth,” says the 
prince, “had vanished like the morning 
mist, and whose was the blame? Can I 
expect of men more than they know how 
to give?” Still there is no doubt that 
Czartoryski did serve his country, and 
that it was owing to his personal influ- 
ence that the emperor still remembered 
and busied himself about the future of 


| Poland, while actually improving the ad- 
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ministration and regulating the course of 
justice in the Polish provinces. 


These acts [says Prince Adam sadly] de- 
served our gratitude, but could not compen- 
sate us for the loss of our national existence, 
and were far from realizing the hopes expressed 
in the conversations of our youth. My life 
was one continuous struggle between the con- 
solation of having done some good, and the 
regret, nut to say self-reproach, of never being 
able to reach the object of my wishes and 
hopes. 


In 1804 Prince Czartoryski was ap- 
pointed foreign minister, a post he was 
well qualified to fill, as he had already 
acted as assistant foreign minister to the 
retiring Vorontzoff. This advancement 
did not expose him to greater suspicion 
or calumny than he had been subjected to 
before, and gave him, as he hoped, wider 
opportunities of serving his country, “ by 
inaugurating a system of policy based on 
equitable principles.” He says: — 


I felt like a soldier, who, being thrown by 
chance and friendship into the ranks of a 
foreign army, fights zealously from a feeling 
of honor, and in order not to abandon his 
master and friend. Alexander’s unbounded 
confidence made me feel it my duty to do my 
best to serve him, and to add lustre to his 
policy so long as I had the direction of it. 
Moreover, I firmly believed that it might be 
possible for me to reconcile the tendencies of 
the Russian nation with the generous ideas of 
its ruler, and to make use of the Russian crav- 
ing for glory and supremacy for the general 
benefit of mankind. I would have wished 
Alexander to become a sort of arbiter of peace 
for the civilized world, to be the protector of 
the weak and oppressed, and that his reign 
should inaugurate a new era of justice and 
right in European politics. 


This programme, somewhat incompati- 
ble no doubt with human egotism and 
self-seeking, was nevertheless an exalted 
one, and, even partially carried out, it shed 
a very distinctive lustre over Alexander’s 
reign. 

The close of the eighteenth and the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth centuries were a 
time of mighty ferment throughout Eu- 
rope, and the history of one nation can 
only properly be read in connection with 
the history of all. France was the leaven- 
ing mass ; she had stirred the very foun- 
dation of things with her frenzied revolt 
and antagonisms. Her long-pent-up ener- 
gies came fresh and jubilant to the task of 
uprooting ancient landmarks, and creating 
a constitution that should convert the phil- 
osophic formulas of liberty into estab- 
lished law. She was so instinct with life 
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that she sent a thrill through the whole 
European continent. There was no hope 
or ambition but caught inspiration from 
the wild medley of her excited passions. 

When Prince Adam accepted office as 
foreign minister under Alexander, Napo- 
leon was already crowned emperor, and 
there seemed no limit to the exercise of 
his splendid and lawless power. Czarto- 
ryski was strongly opposed to any alliance 
between France and Russia, which he 
considered incompatible with the princi- 
ples advocated by Alexander, and fatal 
to the interests of Poland. Events, how- 
ever, marched with astounding rapidity, 
and the face of things changed from day 
today. The iniquitous and unjustifiable 
capture of the Duke d’Enghien by Napo- 
leon, in an independent country, and the 
summary execution of this prince, led to 
an open rupture between Russia and 
France. All Europe was exasperated and 
alarmed at Napoleon’s insatiable and un- 
scrupulous ambition, and, after prolonged 
negotiation between the great powers, the 
coalition of 1805 was formed. Alexander 
put himself at the head of his army, ac- 
companied by Czartoryski, and the latter 
hoped that good might accrue to Poland 
during this European crisis, from the atti- 
tude of Prussia at the commencement of 
the campaign, and from the success of 
the allies. He was ever on the watch to 
further the cause he had so passionately 
at heart. 

The battle of Austerlitz was fatal to the 
coalition and to Prince Adam’s hopes. 
With the graphic account of this impor- 
tant event the memoirs close. They were 
dictated during the prince’s last illness, 
and he did not live to complete them. 
Skilful use has, however, been made by 
Mr. Gielgud of a mass of notes, letters, 
and diaries to complete the unfinished 
narrative ; while the matter furnished by 
himself throughout the two volumes adds 
greatly to the interest and value of the 
work, 

In 1806 Prince Czartoryski resigned his 
post of foreign minister. The brilliant 
victories of Napoleon had changed the 
face of European politics, and in the likely 
event of France declaring war against 
Russia Prince Adam foresaw that, in any 
invasion of Russia Poland would be taken 
as the basis of operations ; and he foresaw 
also the advantages the French would 
gain from the disaffection of its people. 
There could be little doubt that Napoleon 
would secure the co-operation of the Poles 
by promising to restore their national in- 
dependence, Prince Adam strongly urged 
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his master to forestall events by proclaim- 
ing Poland as a kingdom, separate indeed, 
but irrevocably attached to the throne of 
Russia; and to grant her a constitution in 
conformity with her ardent desire and 
ancient customs. He answered for the 
enthusiasm with which the Poles would 
hail Alexander as king under such condi- 
tions. The proposal was not accepted, 
and the failure of this scheme, which 
seemed to reconcile such conflicting inter- 
ests, must have been a bitter disappoint- 
ment to Czartoryski. Ina frank, dignified 
letter, he pointed out to his imperial mas- 
ter the dangers that were impending, the 
martyrdom he endured in carrying out 
measures he could not approve, the grow- 
ing anomaly of his position. The rela- 
tions between the two men were becoming 
painfully strained ; and, though the prince 
did not forfeit the friendship or confidence 
of Alexander, his resignation was finally 
accepted. 

Matters turned out as Czartoryski had 
foreseen. At the close of the first Franco- 
Russian campaign Alexander was obliged 
to submit to the formation of an incipient 
Polish kingdom on his frontier —a king- 
dom compacted out of the provinces an- 
nexed by Prussia in the various partitions, 
and which bore the euphuistic title of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw. 

Prince Czartoryski now held increas- 
ingly aloof from Russian affairs, only re- 
taining his curatorship of the University 
of Wilna. He was tortured by conflicting 
feelings ; torn by perplexity and inward 
debate. Czartoryski had felt the thrill of 
life stir the seemingly dead bones of 
Poland when Napoleon had created the 
Duchy of Warsaw, rousing a local out- 
burst of patriotism; his heart throbbed 
with the hope that Poland might yet shake 
off her shackles, and take her place again 
as a separate kingdom. His friendship 
for Alexander had been personal and sin- 
cere, but it was based on their mutual de- 
sire for the good of Poland. Now that that 
was proved to be illusory on the emper- 
or’s side, while it remained so terribly real 
on his own, could he in honor serve Alex- 
ander any longer? If events followed 
their probable course, Napoleon might be 
looked to as the liberator of Poland; yet 
could he throw in his lot with a man 
whose policy he had execrated and op- 
posed with all the weight of his influence? 
In the notes concerning this anxious pe- 
riod of his life. Prince Adam writes : — 


Directly the hopes of restoring Poland re- 
vived I strove to make the possibility of the 
restoration of Poland serve to glorify the Em- 
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peror, and to unite by the bonds of a common 
advantage the two interests that were most 
dear tome. My counsels were not heard, my 
plans were not followed. The interests I 
wished to unite again parted from each other, 
and I retired from a situation where I must 
have been guilty, either on one side or the 
other. 


He asked for permission to leave Russia, 
which was granted. 

So ended the first chapter of a friend- 
ship which is assuredly one of the most 
striking in history ; and which, foredoomed 
to end as it ultimately did, speaks well for 
the generosity of both the men whom it 
united. 

Prince Czartoryski returned to Poland, 
after his long exile, in 1810, and devoted 
himself to the duties connected with his 
curatorship of the University of Wilna. 
The Russian who eventually succeeded to 
this post gave it as his opinion that the 
twenty years’ services of his predecessor 
had retarded the fusion of Lithuania and 
Russia for fully a century. Even this ap- 
pointment, however, Prince Adam wished 
to resign before long, in consequence of 
certain arbitrary measures. Several let- 
ters passed between him and Alexander, 
slightly deprecatory on the part of the 
latter. ‘You wish,” he said, “to break 
the only public connection which exists 
between us; and after an intimate friend- 
ship of more than fifteen years, which 
nothing has been able to alter, we are be- 
come strangers to each other, if not by 
our sentiments at least in our public rela- 
tions. This is a thought which is painful 
to me to dwell upon, the more so as I 
believed the moment had arrived when 
our intimate relations might be developed 
to their fullest extent.” The day for such 
illusions had almost passed with Prince 
Adam. 

On the oth of May, 1812, Napoleon set 
out from Paris for his great Russian cam- 
paign. As Czartoryski had foreseen, Po- 
land became the basis of his operations. 
The Diet stationed at Warsaw proclaimed 
the kingdom of Poland; Lithuania (a 
province annexed by Russia) gave in her 
adhesion, and Napoleon entered Wilna 
amidst the shouts and acclamations of the 
people. The work begun by his former 
victories would now be consummated. 
Enthusiasm reached fever pitch. If there 
were any signs that Napoleon was not 
altogether sincere in his professions, or 
that his policy was temporizing and 
double-faced, all such apprehensions were 
lost for the time being in the frenzied 
hopes and exultation of the moment. Had 
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Napoleon contented himself with securing 


Lithuania and fortifying the frontiers, in- | 


stead of advancing into Russia, the king- 
dom of Poland would indubitably have 
been restored to its former limits, and the 
destinies of France and Europe would be 
other than they are. 

It is not our purpose to follow Napoleon 
after he left Wilna; the incidents of that 


memorable invasion of Russia — the burn. | 


ing of Moscow, and the unparalleled hor- 
rors of the retreat—belong to another 
page of history. The result of the cam- 
paign was utterly disastrous as far as 
Poland was concerned. In a passionate 
longing for national life — for which who 
shal! blame her ?—she had thrown in her 
lot with Napoleon. He had been de- 
feated, and she now had an _ incensed 
Russia to deal with. The attitude of 
Prince Czartoryski in this hour of na- 
tional calamity is eminently characteristic. 
Strong in conscious integrity, and in his 
conviction of the righteousness of the 
cause he had maintained, he seems almost 
like the accredited mouthpiece of his he- 
roic people, listened to by all at least with 
deference and respect. He appealed to 
Alexander — not to his clemency, but to 
his nobler self, to the ideals of their youth. 
That such an appeal was possible again 
speaks well for both men. “If your Im- 
perial Majesty, at the moment when the 
Polish nation is expecting the vengeance 
of a conqueror, will hold out your hand 
and offer that which for Poland was the 
object of the war, the effect will be magi- 
cal.” Alexander answered with words 
- that were smooth enough, and full of pro- 
fessions of personal friendship, signing 
“Yours in heart and soul;” but none of 
the prince’s suggestions were acted upon, 
and Poland, convulsed and expectant, lay 
at the cruel mercy of her oppressors. 

In October, 1814, the International Con- 
gress met at Vienna which was to settle 
by arbitration new landmarks to replace 
those torn up in many a bloody campaign 
and by much iniquitous spoliation. The 
most important question at issue con- 
cerned the east of Europe. The first ob- 
ject of deliberation at the Congress was 
Poland. Though Prince Adam held no 
official position, he was tacitly recognized 
as the representative of his country. A\l- 
exander, not unmindful of the ideals of 
their generous youth and their mutual as- 
pirations, asked the prince to accompany 
him on this momentous occasion, glad to 
avail himself of Czartoryski’s counsel in 
framing a scheme for the reconstruction 
of Poland as a separate kingdom attached 
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| to the Russian crown. This project was 
calculated to satisfy the enthusiastic and 
| liberal tendencies of Alexander, and if he 
required the whole of Poland to complete 
his plan, the attitude he had maintained be- 
fore Europe, and the services he had ren- 
| dered the coalition, allowed him to proffer 
the claim with weight and authority. This 
|scheme in its entirety was never to be 
realized. Space fails us to dwell on the 
opposition and support it met with. The 
principle that the former partition of 
Poland, which the Poles have ever con- 
sidered their greatest misfortune, was in- 
tolerable, and*ought to be held invalid, 
shouid have been insisted on in the inter- 
ests of right and justice and sound policy ; 
but the re-creation of the kingdom, under 
the sceptre of the czar, was held to give 
an undue balance of strength to Russia, 
and the partition was in part maintained. 
Thus the dismemberment of Poland was 
ratified before the world, and her doom 
seaied. 

Yet it might seem as if the treaty finally 
signed on the 15th of February, 1815, 
realized, at least in a measure, the wishes 
of both Alexander and Prince Adam. The 
former had obtained a fair proportion of 
what he had asked for. As to the latter, 
if the new kingdom of Poland was shrunk 
and meagre, yet such as it was it came 
under the sceptre of the man whose 
friendship and lifelong professions were a 
guarantee that the conditions imposed by 
the Treaty of Vienna, securing a represen- 
tation to the Poles, and such rights as 
preserved their national life, would not 
only be respected, but accepted gladly. 
Czartoryski himself was placed at the 
head of the provisional government at 
Warsaw. This, however, was probably 
the saddest and bitterest hour of the 
prince’s life. The czar of all the Russias 
is by birth and training an autocrat. Al- 
exander was fast losing under the impe- 
rial purple the liberal tendencies of his 
earlier years. An independently national 
and liberal constitution, under such tute 
lage, was fated to become a dead letter 
The Poles, who had seen the mirage of 
liberty stretch out before their eager eyes, 
were given over to the violent and capri- 
cious rule of the emperor’s brother, Con- 
| stantine. 

As long as it might seem of any avail, 
and even when all hope was abandoned, 
Czartoryski pleaded for his unhappy coun- 
trymen, pointing out the increasing viola- 
tions of the constitution and the disregard 
of every promise and engagement. It was 
a useless task, and a thankless one. At 
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last all correspondence ceased. Before 
this, which may be called their final sepa- 
ration, Alexander offered Prince Czarto- 
ryski both promotion and decorations. 
“ Sire,” said the latter, “I would remind 
you that these formed no part of our 
agreement.” He had always refused dis- 
tinctions and favors, and his salary had 
never been drawn while serving his impe- 
rial master. 

In 1825 Alexander died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Nicholas. Things 
went on from bad to worse. In 1830 the 
exasperated Poles broke out into open in- 
surrection and revolt. It is almost certain 
that Prince Adam took no part in prepar- 
ing this outbreak. The issues were too 
uncertain for a man of his sagacity to 
have done so. But, the die once cast, he 
threw himself heart and soul into the pa- 
triotic movement, giving it the weight and 
countenance of his personal influence and 
European prestige. He was unanimously 
elected president of the National Govern- 
ment, after the retreat of Constantine. A 
great wave of hope swept over the whole 
nation, which rose to vindicate its right to 
national existence and liberty with over- 
mastering purpose and at first with signal 
success. But, alas! Poland had against 
her her internal feuds, the overwhelming 
superiority of the Russian army in point 
of numbers, and the absence of any sup- 
port from other nations who, from first to 
last, have passively watched the dismem- 
berment and death-throes of Poland. For 
one year she made her heroic stand; then 
the remnant of her army, in whose ranks 
fought Prince Czartoryski, was driven 
across her frontiers by Russian bayonets. 

During the remaining years of Prince 
Adam’s life, years spent in exile and com- 
parative poverty, he remained faithful to 
the principle that had guided all his ac- 
tions, and to his love for the country he 
had so ardently desired to serve. A dig- 
nified and somewhat austere figure he 
appears in the pages of contemporary his- 
tory as the universally recognized repre- 
sentative of his fallen country. 

Of the large charities supported by the 
prince and his wife to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of the Polish exiles—of the school 
for girls opened at their residence in Paris 
— the memoirs do not speak, and perhaps 
advisedly. There is so little of anything 
purely personal in the autobiography, that 
Mr. Gielgud has done well to complete 
the portrait on the lines laid down by the 
prince himself. Filial piety, friendship, 


philanthropy, his very marriage — all seem 
but as 
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Many a voice of one desire — 


the good of his country. This gives the 
record of his life a singular unity and dig- 
nity. 

From his land of exile Prince Adam 
watched Poland writhing under the heel 
of the oppressor, goaded into partial insur- 
rection, and groaning under ever harsher 
reprisals. While his heart bled, he let 
slip no chance that seemed to favor his 
hopes in the ever-shifting current of pub- 
lic events. There is something eminently 
pathetic in this patient watchfulness, in 
this hope baffled through a long lifetime, 
but never abandoned. The European 
crisis that culminated in the Crimean War 
seemed a fitting opportunity for again 
bringing forward the Polish question. 
But, as Lord Palmerston had pointed out 
to Czartoryski several years earlier, cir- 
cumstances and treaties often prevent 
States from following their most just im- 
pulses. 


The treaty of Paris [says Mr. Gielgud] was 
a great disappointment to him; but he did 
not abandon all hope. At the time when the 
negotiations of the Paris Congress were still 
going on, the prince was preparing a tresh 
memorandum on the Polish question, when a 
friend informed him that the bases of the 
Treaty had been agreed upon, and that Poland 
was not mentioned in it. An expression of 
pain passed across his face; he stopped writ- 
ing for a moment; but soon proceeded with 
his manuscript, saying: ‘‘It will do for an- 
other time.”’ 


Prince Adam Czartoryski died at Mont- 
fermeil, in France, on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, 1861. His last words were of his 
country. The passionate hopes he had 
entertained for Poland through his long 
life grew stronger in his dying hour. 
Death, in mercy, left those hopes with him 
to the last. 

And yet, alas for these hopes, when con- 
trasted with the subsequent blood and 
ruin, and even with such a minor matter 
as the following, extracted from a recent 
number of the Z7zmes : — 


The Vilna correspondent of a Polish paper 
gives the following particulars as to the recent 
prohibition by the Russian Government of the 
use of the Polish language in the provinces: 
‘Not only shopkeepers, but people of all 
classes here are forbidden under penalties to 
speak Polish. Servants, coachmen, and arti- 
sans are invited by the Russian officials to 
watch for and report any case in which their 
employers speak Polish, and when such re- 
ports come in, the Commissioner of Police at 
once rewards the informer and levies a fine on 
| his victim. Yesterday a poor but decently 
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dressed old woman knelt as is the custom 
here, on the pavement in front of the chapel 
of the Virgin of Ostrobrama, and began to say 
her prayers aloud in Polish. She was imme- 
diately taken to the guardhouse, and after 
being soundly rated by the officer in charge, 
was sent home more dead than alive. Old 
men who are in the habit of praying daily in 
the churches have been ordered by the police 
in future to say their prayers in Russian. A 
boy has been expelled from school for writing 
his name in Polish on one of his schoolbooks. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE LEGEND OF MADAME KRASINSKA. 


IT is a necessary part of this story to 
explain how I have come by it, or, rather, 
how it has chanced to have me for its 
writer. 

I was very much impressed one day by 
a certain nun of the order who call them- 
selves the Little Sisters of the Poor. My 
friend Cecco Bandini (that is not his real 
name, of course) had taken me to these 
sisters to support his recommendation of 
a certain old lady, the former door-keeper 
of his studio, whom he wished to place in 
their asylum, It turned out, of course, 


that Cecchino was perfectly able to plead 
his case without my assistance; so I left 


him blandishing the mother superior in 
the big, cheerful kitchen, and begged to be 
shown over the rest of the establishment. 
The sister who was told off to accompany 
me was the one of whom I wish to speak. 

This lady was tall and slight ; her fig- 
ure, as she preceded me up the narrow 
stairs and through the whitewashed wards, 
was uncommonly elegant and charming, 
and she had a girlish rapidity of move- 
ment, which caused me to experience a 
little shock at the first real sight which I 
caught of her face. It was young and re- 
markably pretty, with a kind of refinement 
peculiar to American women; but it was 
inexpressibly, solemnly tragic; and one 
felt that under her tight linen cap, the hair 
must be snow white. The tragedy, what- 
ever it might have been, was now over; 
and the lady’s expression, as she spoke to 
the old creatures scraping the ground in 
the garden, ironing the sheets in the laun- 
dry, or merely huddling over their braziers 
in the chill winter sunshine, was pathetic 
only by virtue of its strange present ten- 
derness, and by that trace of terrible past 
suffering. 

She answered my questions very briefly, 
and was as taciturn as ladies of religious 
communities are usually loquacious. Only, 
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when I expressed my admiration for the 
institution which contrived to feed scores 
of old paupers on broken victuals begged 
from private houses and inns, she turned 
her eyes full upon me and said, with an 
earnestness which was almost passionate, 
“Ah, the old! Theold! It is so much, 
much worse for them than for any others, 
Have you ever tried to imagine what it is 
to be poor and forsaken and old?” 

These words and the strange ring in the 
sister’s voice, the strange light in her 
eyes, remained in my memory. What was 
not, therefore, my surprise when, on re- 
turning to the kitchen, I saw her start and 
lay hold of the back of a chair as soon as 
she caught sight of Cecco Bandini. Cecco, 
on his side also, was visibly startled, but 
only after a moment; it was clear that she 
recognized him long before he identified 
her. What little romance could there ex- 
ist in common between my eccentric 
painter and that serene, but tragic Sister 
of the Poor? 

A week later, it became evident that 
Cecco Bandini had come to explain the 
mystery, but to explain it (as I judged by 
the embarrassment of his manner) by one 
of those astonishingly elaborate lies occa- 
sionally attempted by perfectly frank per- 
sons. It was not the case. Cecchino had 
come indeed to explain that little dumb 
scene which had passed between him and 
the Little Sister of the Poor. He had 
come, however, not to satisfy my curiosity, 
or to overcome my suspicions, but to exe- 
cute a commission which he had greatly at 
heart; to help, as he expressed it, in the 
accomplishment of a good work by a real 
saint. 

Of course, he explained, smiling that 
good smile under his black eyebrows and 
white moustache, he did not expect me to 
believe very literally the story which he 
had undertaken to get me to write. He 
only asked, and the lady only wished, me 
to write down her narrative without any 
comments, and leave to the heart of the 
reader the decision about its truth or false- 
hood. 

For this reason, and the better to attain 
the object of appealing to the profane, 
rather than to the religious reader, I have 
abandoned the order of narrative of the 
Little Sister of the Poor, and attempted 
to turn her pious legend into a worldly 
story, as follows : — 


I. 


CEcCcOo BANDINI had just returned from 
the Maremma, to whose solitary marshes 
and jungles he had fled in one of his fits 
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of fury at the stupidity and wickedness of 
the civilized world. A great many months 
spent among buffaloes and wild boars, 
conversing only with those wild cherry- 
trees, of whom he used whimsically to 
say, “they are such good little folk,” had 
sent him back with an extraordinary zest 
for civilization, and a comic tendency to 
find its products, human and otherwise, 
extraordinary, picturesque, and sugges- 
tive. He was in this frame of mind when 
there came a light rap on his door-slate, 
and two ladies appeared on the threshold 
of his studio, with the shaven face and 
cockaded hat of a tall footman overtop- 
ping them from behind. One of them 
was unknown to our paigter; the other 
was numbered among Cecchino’s very few 
grand acquaintances. 

‘*Why haven’t you been round to me 
yet, you savage?” she asked, advancing 
quickly with a brusque hand-shake and a 
brusque bright gleam of eyes and teeth, 
well-bred but audacious and a trifle fero- 
cious. And dropping on to a divan she 
added, nodding first at her companion 
and then at the pictures all round, “I have 
brought my friend, Madame Krasinska, to 
see your things,” and she began poking 
with her parasol at the contents of a gap- 
ing portfolio. 

The Baroness Fosca—for such was 
her name — was one of the cleverest, fast- 
est, and slangiest ladies of the place, with 
a taste for art and ferociously frank con- 
versation. To Cecco Bandini, as she lay 
back among her furs on that shabby divan 
of his, she appeared in the light of the 
modern Lucretia Borgia, the tamed pan- 
ther of fashionable life. “ What an inter- 
esting thing civilization is!” he thought, 
watching her every movement with the 
eyes of the imagination; “ why, you might 
spend years among the wild folk of the 
Maremma without meeting such a tre- 
mendous, terrible, picturesque, powerful 
creature as this!” 

Cecchino was so absorbed in the Baron- 
ess Fosca, who was in reality not at all a 
Lucretia Borgia, but merely a remarkably 
rough-and-ready piece of frivolity, that he 
was scarcely conscious of the presence of 
her companion. He knew that she was 
very young, very pretty, and very smart, 
and that he had made her his best bow, 
and offered her his least rickety chair; 
for the rest, he sat opposite to his Lucretia 
Borgia of modern life, who had meanwhile 
found a cigarette, and was puffing away 
and explaining that she was about to give 
a fancy ball, which should be the most 
crdne, the only amusing thing, of the year. 
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“Oh,” he exclaimed, kindling at the 
thought, “do let me design you a dress all 
black and white and wicked green — you 
shall go as Deadly Nightshade, as Bella- 
donna Atropa # 

“Belladonna Atropa! fiddle-sticks! 
I’ve got something much better than that 
——’” The baroness was answering con- 
temptuously, when Cecchino’s attention 
was suddenly called to the other end of 
the studio by an exclamation on the part 
of his other visitor. 

“ Do tell me all about her; has she a 
name? Is she really a lunatic?” asked 
the young lady who had been introduced 
as Madame Krasinska, keeping a portfolio 
open with one hand, and holding up in 
the other a colored sketch she had taken 
from it. 

“What have you got there? Oh, only 
the Sora Lena!” and Madame Fosca re- 
verted to the contemplation of the smoke- 
rings she was making. 

“ Tell me about her — Sora Lena, did you 
say ?” asked the younger lady eagerly. 

She spoke French, but with a pretty 
little American accent, despite her Polish 
name. She was very charming, Cecchino 
said to himself, a radiant impersonation 
of youthful brightness and elegance as 
she stood there in her long silvery furs, 
holding the drawing with tiny, tight-gloved 
hands, and shedding around her a vague 
exquisite fragrance — no, nota mere literal 
perfume, that would be far too coarse, but 
something personal akin to it. 

‘“‘T have noticed her so often,” she went 
on, with that silvery young voice of hers, 
“she’s mad, isn’t she? And what did 
you say her name was? Please tell me 


” 


“ How true it 


Cecchino was delighted. 
is,” he reflected, “that only refinement, 
high-breeding, luxury can give people cer- 
tain kinds of sensitiveness, of rapid intu- 


ition. No woman of another class would 
have picked out just that drawing, or 
would have been interested in it without 
stupid laughter.” 

“Do you want to know the story of 
poor old Sora Lena?” asked Cecchino, 
taking the sketch from Madame Krasin- 
ska’s hand, and looking over it at the 
charming, eager young face. 

The sketch might have passed for a 
caricature ; but any one who had spent so 
little as a week in Florence those six or 
seven years ago would have recognized at 
once that it was merely a faithful portrait. 
For Sora Lena—more correctly Signora 
Maddalena — had been for years and years 
one of the most conspicuous sights of the 
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town. In all weathers you might have 
seen that hulking old woman, with her 
vague, staring, reddish face, trudging 
through the streets or standing before 
shops, in her extraordinary costume of 
thirty years ago, her enormous crinoline, 
on which the silk skirt and ragged petti- 
coat hung limply, her gigantic coal-scuttle 
bonnet, shawl, prunella boots, and great 
muff or parasol — one of the several out- 
fits, all alike, of that distant period; all 
alike inexpressibly dirty and tattered. In 


all weathers you might have seen her 


stolidly going her way, indifferent to stares 
and jibes, of which, indeed, there were by 
this time comparatively few, so familiar 
had she grown to staring, jibing Florence. 
In all weathers, but most noticeably in the 
worst, as if the squalor of mud and rain 
had an affinity with that sad, draggled, 
soiled, battered piece of human squalor, 
that lamentable rag of half-witted misery. 

“Do you want to know about Sora 
Lena?” repeated Cecco Bandini medi- 
tatively. They formed a strange, strange 
contrast, these two women, the one in the 
sketch and the one standing before him. 
And there was to him a pathetic whim- 
sicalness in the interest which the one 
had excited in the other. ‘ How long she 
has been wandering about here? Why, 


as long as I can remember the streets of 
Florence, and that,” added Cecchino sor- 
rowfully, ‘¢is a longer while than I care to 


count up. It seems to me as if she must 
always have been there, like the olive- 
trees and the paving-stones ; for after all, 
Giotto’s tower wasn’t there before Giotto, 
whereas poor old Sora Lena But, by 
the way, there is alimiteventoher. There 
is a legend about her; they say that she 
was once sane, and had two sons, who 
went as volunteers in ’59, and were killed 
at Solferino, and ever since then she has 
sallied forth, every day, winter or summer, 
in her best clothes, to meet the young 
fellows at the station. May be. To my 
mind it doesn’t matter much whether the 
story be true or false; it is fitting,” and 
Cecco Bandini set about dusting some 
canvases which had attracted the Baron- 
ess Fosca’s attention. When Cecchino 
was helping that lady into her furs, she 
gave one of her little brutal smiles, and 
nodded in the direction of her companion. 

“ Madame Krasinska,” she said, laugh- 
ing, “is very desirous of possessing one 
of your sketches, but she is too polite to 
ask you the price of it. That’s what 
comes of our not knowing how to earna 
penny for ourselves, doesn’t it, Signor 
Cecchino?” Madame Krasinska blushed, 
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and looked more young, and delicate, and 
charming. 

“JT did not know whether you would 
consent to part with one of your draw- 
ings,” she said in her silvery, child-like 
voice, “it is— this one — which I should 
so much have liked to have—to have — 
bought.” Cecchino smiled at the embar- 
rassment which the word “ bought” pro- 
duced in his exquisite visitor. Poor 
charming young creature, he thought; the 
only thing she thinks people one knows 
can sell is themselves, and that’s called 
getting married. ‘“ You must explain to 
your friend,” said Cecchino to the Baron- 
ess Fosca, as he hunted in a drawer fora 
piece of clean paper, “that such rubbish 
as this is neither bought nor sold ; it is 
not even possible for a poor devil of a 
painter to offer it as a gift to a lady — 
but ”—and he handed the little roll to 
Madame Krasinska, making his very best 
bow as he did so—‘it is possible for a 
lady graciously to accept it.” 

“Thank you so much,” answered Ma- 
dame Krasinska, slipping the drawing into 
her muff; “it is very good of you to give 
me such a—such a very interesting 
sketch,” and she pressed his big, brown 
fingers in her little grey gloved hand. 

“Poor Sora Lena!” exclaimed Cec- 
chino, when there remained of the visit 
only a faint perfume of exquisiteness ; 
and he thought of the hideous old draggle- 
tailed mad woman, reposing, rolled up ia 
effigy, in the delicious daintiness of that 
delicate grey muff. 


IL. 


A FORTNIGHT later, the great event was 
Madame Fosca’s fancy ball, to which the 
guests were bidden to come in what was 
described as comic costume. Some, how- 
ever, craved leave to appear in their ordi- 
nary apparel, and among these was Cec- 
chino Bandini, who was persuaded, more- 
over, that his old-fashioned swallow tails, 
which he donned only at weddings, consti- 
tuted quite comic costume enough. 

This knowledge did not interfere at all 
with his enjoyment. There was even, to 
his whimsical mind, a certain charm in 
being in a crowd among which he knew 
noone; unnoticed or confused, perhaps, 
with the waiters, as he hung about the 
stairs and strolled through the. big palace 
rooms. It was as good as wearing an in- 
visible cloak, one saw so much just be- 
cause one was not seen; indeed, one was 
momentarily endowed (it seemed at least 
to his fanciful apprehension) with a fac- 
ulty akin to that of understanding the 

















talk of birds; and, as he watched and 
listened he became aware of innumerable 
charming little romances, which were 
concealed from more notable but less 
privileged persons. 

Little by little the big white and gold 
rooms began to fill. The ladies, who had 
moved in gorgeous isolation, their skirts 
displayed as finely as a peacock’s train, 
became gradually visible only from the 
waist upwards ; and only the branches of 
the palm-trees and tree-ferns detached 
themselves against the shining walls. In- 
stead of wandering among variegated bro- 
cades and iridescent silks and astonishing 
arrangements of feathers and flowers, 
Cecchino’s eye was forced to a higher 
level by the thickening crowd ; it was now 
the constellated sparkle of diamonds on 
neck and head that dazzled him, and the 
strange, unaccustomed splendor of white 
arms and shoulders. And, as the room 
filled, the invisible cloak was also drawn 
closer round our friend Cecchino, and the 
extraordinary faculty of perceiving roman- 
tic and delicious secrets in other folks’ 
bosoms became more and more developed. 
They seemed to him like exquisite chil- 
dren, these creatures rustling about in 
fantastic dresses, powdered shepherds and 
shepherdesses with diamonds spirting 
fire among their ribbons and top-knots ; 
Japanese and Chinese embroidered with 
sprays of flowers ; medizval and antique 
beings, and beings hidden in the plumage 
of birds, or the petals of flowers; chil- 
dren, but children somehow matured, 
transfigured by the touch of luxury and 
good-breeding, children full of courtesy 
and kindness. There were, of course, a 
few costumes which might have been bet- 
ter conceived or better carried out, or 
better —not to say best— omitted alto- 
gether. One grew bored, after a little 
while, with people dressed as marionettes, 
champagne bottles, sticks of sealing wax, 
or captive balloons ; a young man arrayed 
as a female ballet dancer, and another got 
up as a wet nurse with baby oddigato, 
might certainly have been dispensed with. 
Also, Cecchino could not help wincing a 
little at the daughter of the house being 
mummed and painted to represent her own 
grandmother, a respectable old lady whose 
picture hung in the dining-room, and 
whose spectacles he had frequently picked 
up in his boyhood. But these were mere 
trifling details. And, as a whole, it was 
beautiful, fantastic. So Cecchino moved 
backward and forward, invisible in his 
shabby black suit, and borne hither and 
thither by the well-bred pressure of the 
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many-colored crowd; pleasantly blinded 
by the innumerable lights, the sparkle of 
chandelier pendants, and the shooting 
flames of jewels; gently deafened by the 
confused murmur of innumerable voices, 
of crackling stuffs and soothing fans, of 
distant dance music; and inhaling the 
vague fragrance which seemed less the 
decoction of cunning perfumers than the 
exquisite and expressive emanation of this 
exquisite bloom of personality. Certainly, 
he said to himself, there is no pleasure so 
delicious as seeing people amusing them- 
selves with refinement; there is a trans- 
figuring magic, almost a moralizing power, 
in wealth and elegance and good-breeding. 

Just as he was making this reflection, a 
little burst of voices came from the land- 
ing. The multi-colored costumes fluttered 
like butterflies toward a given spot, there 
was a little heaping together of brilliant 
colors and flashing jewels. Then the 
crowd fell aside on either side of the door- 
way, not without much craning of delicate, 
fluffy, young necks and heads, and shuffle 
on tiptoe. A little gangway was cleared ; 
and there walked into the middle of the 
white and gold drawing-room, a lumbering, 
hideous figure, with reddish, vacant face, 
sunk in an immense tarnished satin bon- 
net, and draggled, faded, lilac silk skirts 
spread over a vast disiocated crinoline. 
The feet dabbed along in the broken pru- 
nella boots; the mangy rabbit-skin muff 
bobbed loosely with the shambling gait ; 
and then, under the big chandelier, there 
came a sudden pause, and the thing looked 
slowly round, a gaping, mooning, blear- 
eyed stare. 

It was the Sora Lena. 

There was a perfect storm of applause. 


III. 


CECCHINO BANDINI! did not slacken his 
pace till he found himself, with his thin 
overcoat and opera hat all drenched, among 
the gas reflections and puddles before his 
studio door; that shout of applause and 
that burst of clapping pursuing him down 
the stairs of the palace and all through the 
rainy streets. There were a few embers 
in his stove; he threw a faggot on them, 
lit a cigarette, and proceeded to make re- 
flections, the wet opera hat still on his 
head. He had been a fool,a savage. He 
had behaved like a child, rushing past his 
hostess with that ridiculous speech in an- 
swer to her inquiries : “ I am running away 
because bad luck has entered your house.” 

Why had he not guessed it at once? 
What on earth else could she have wanted 


| his sketch for? 
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He determined to forget the matter, 
and, as he imagined, he forgot it. Only, 
when the next day’s evening paper dis- 
played two columns describing Madame 
Fosca’s ball, and more particularly “ that 
mask,” as the reporter had it, “ which 
among so many that were graceful and 
ingenious, bore off in triumph the palm 
for witty novelty,” he threw the paper 
down and gave it a kick towards the wood 
box. But he felt ashamed of himself, 
picked it up, smoothed it out and read it 
all— foreign news and home news, and 
even the description of Madame Fosca’s 
masked ball, conscientiously through. 
Last of all he perused, with dogged reso- 
lution, the column of petty casualties; a 
boy bit in the calf by a dog who was not 
mad; the frustrated burgling of a baker’s 
shop; even to the bunches of keys and 
the umbrella and two cigar-cases picked 
up by the police, and consigned to the 
appropriate municipal limbo, until he 
came to the following three lines: “ This 
morning the Guardians of Public Safety, 
having been called by the neighboring in- 
habitants, penetrated into a room on the 
top floor of a house situate in the little 
street of the gravedigger (Viccolo del Bec- 
camorto), and discovered, hanging from 
a rafter, the dead body of Maddalena 
X. Y. Z. The deceased had long been 
noted throughout Florence for her eccen- 
tric habits and apparel.” The paragraph 
was headed, in somewhat larger type: 
* Suicide of a female lunatic.” 

Cecchino’s cigarette had gone out, but 
he continued blowing at it all the same. 
He could see in his mind’s eye a tall, 
slender figure, draped in silvery plush and 
silvery furs, standing by the side of an 
open portfolio, and holding a drawing in 
her tiny hand, with the slender solitary 
gold bangle over the grey glove. 


IV 


MADAME KRASINSKA was in a very 
bad humor. The old chanoiness, her late 
husband’s aunt, noticed it; her guests 
noticed it; her maid noticed it; and she 
noticed it herself. For, of all human 
beings, Madame Krasinska— Netta, as 
smart folk familiarly called her — was the 
least subject to bad humor, She was as 
uniformly cheerful as birds are supposed 
to be, and she certainly had none of the 
causes for anxiety or sorrow which even 
the most proverbial bird must occasionally 
have. She had always had money, health, 
good looks; and people had always toid 
her—in New York, in London, in Paris, 
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earliest childhood, that her one business 
in life was to amuse herself. The old 
gentleman whom she had simply and 
cheerfully accepted as a husband, because 
he had given her quantities of bonbons, 
and was going to give her quantities of 
diamonds, had been kind, and had been 
kindest of all in dying of sudden bronchitis 
when away for a month, leaving his young 
widow with an affectionately indifferent 
recollection of him, no remorse of any 
kind, and a great deal of money, not to 
speak of the excellent chanoiness, who 
constituted an invaluable chaperon. And, 
since his happy demise, no cloud had 
disturbed the cheerful life or feelings of 
Madame Krasinska. Other women, she 
knew, had innumerable subjects of wretch- 
edness; or if they had none, they were 
wretched from the want of them. Some 
had children who made them unhappy, 
others were unhappy for lack of children, 
and similarly as to lovers; but she had 
never had a child and never had a lover, 
and never experienced the smallest desire 
for either. Other women suffered from 
sleeplessness, or from sleepiness, and took 
morphia or abstained from morphia with 
equal inconvenience ; other women also 
grew weary of amusement. But Madame 
Krasinska always slept beautifully, and 
always stayed awake cheerfully ; and Ma- 
dame Krasinska was never tired of amus- 
ing herself. Perhaps it was all this which 
culminated in the fact that Madame Kra- 
sinska had never in all her life envied or 
disliked anybody ; and that no one, appar- 
ently, had ever envied or disliked her. 
She did not wish to outshine or supplant 
any one; she did not want to be richer, 
younger, more beautiful, or more adored 
than they. She only wanted to amuse her- 
self, and she succeeded in so doing. 

This particular day — the day after Ma- 
dame Fosca’s ball— Madame Krasinska 
was not amusing herself. She was not at 
all tired; she never was; besides, she 
had remained in bed till midday ; neither 
was she unwell, for that also she never 
was ; nor had any one done the slightest 
thing to vex her. But there it was. She 
was not amusing herself at all. She could 
not tell why; and she could not tell why, 
also, she was vaguely miserable. When 
the first batch of afternoon callers had 
taken leave, and the following batches had 
been sent away from the door, she threw 
down her volume of Gyp, and walked to 
the window. It was raining; a thin, con- 
tinuous, spring drizzle. Only a few cabs, 
with wet, shining backs, an occasional 


Rome, and St. Petersburg — from her very | lumbering omnibus or cart, passed by with 
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wheezing, straining, downcast horses. In 
one or two shops a light was appearing, 
looking tiny, blear, and absurd in the grey 
afternoon. Madame Krasinska looked out 
for a few minutes, then, suddenly turning 
round, she brushed past the big palms and 
azaleas, and rang the bell. 

“ Order the brougham at once,” she said. 

She could by no means have explained 
what earthly reason had impelled her to 
g° out. When the footman had inquired 
or orders she felt at a loss; certainly she 
did not want to go to see any one, nor to 
buy anything, nor to inquire about any- 
thing. 

What did she want? Madame Kra- 
sinska was not in the habit of driving out 
in the rain for her pleasure; still less to 
drive out without knowing whither. What 
did she want? She sat muffled in her furs, 
looking out on the wet, grey streets as the 
brougham rolled aimlessly along. She 
wanted — she wanted — she couldn’t tell 
what. But she wanted it very much. 
That much she knew very well —she 
wanted. The rain, the wet streets, the 
muddy crossings —oh, how dismal they 
were! and still she wished to go on. 

Instinctively, her polite coachman made 
for the politer streets, for the polite Lung’ 
Arno. The river quay was deserted, and 


a warm, wet wind swept lazily along its 


muddy flags. Madame Krasinska let 
down the glass. Howdreary! The foun- 
dry, on the other side, let fly a few red 
sparks from its tall chimney into the grey 
sky; the water droned over the weir; a 
lamplighter hurried along. 

Madame Krasinska pulled the check- 
string. 

“| want to walk,” she said. 

The polite footman followed behind 
along the messy flags, muddy and full of 
pools; the brougham followed behind 
him. Madame Krasinska was not at ail 
in the habit of walking on the embank- 
ment, still less walking in the rain. 

After some minutes she got in again, 
and bade the carriage drive home. When 
she got into the lit streets she again pulled 
the check-string and ordesed the brougham 
to proceed at a foot’s pace. Ata certain 
spot she remembered something, and bade 
the coachman draw up before a shop. It 
was the big chemist’s, 

“ What'does the Signora Contessa com- 
mand?” and the footman raised his hat 
over his ear. Somehow she had forgotten. 
“ Oh,” she answered, “wait a minute. 
Now I remember, it’s the next shop, the 
florist’s. Tell them to send fresh azaleas 
to-morrow and fetch away the old ones.” 
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Now the azaleas had been changed only 
that morning. But the polite footman 
obeyed. And Madame Krasinska re- 
mained for a minute, nestled in her fur 
rug, looking on to the wet, yellow, lit 
pavement, and into the big chemist’s win- 
dow. There were the red, heart-shaped 
chest protectors, the frictioning gloves, 
the bath towels, all hanging in their place. 
Then boxes of eau de Cologne, lots of 
bottles of all sizes, and boxes, large and 
small, and variosities of indescribable na- 
ture and use, and the great glass jars, yel- 
low, blue, lilac, and ruby red, with a spark 
from the gas lamp behind in their heart. 
She stared at it all, very intently, and 
without a notion about any of these ob- 
jects. Only she knew that the glass 
jars were uncommonly bright, and that 
each had a ruby, or topaz, or amethyst of 
gigantic size, in its heart. The footman 
returned. 

“Drive home,” ordered Madame Kra- 
sinska. As her maid was taking her out 
of her dress a thought — the first since so 
long — flashed across her mind, at the 
sight of. certain skirts, and an uncouth 
cardboard mask, lying in a corner of her 
dressing-room. How odd that she kad 
not seen the Sora Lena that evening. 
She used always to be walking in the lit 
streets at that hour. 


Vv. 

THE next morning Madame Krasinska 
woke up quite cheerful and happy. But 
she began, nevertheless, to suffer, ever 
since the day after the Fosca ball, from 
the return of that quite unprecedented 
and inexplicable depression. Her days 
became streaked, as it were, with mo- 
ments during which it was quite impossi- 
ble to amuse herself; and these moments 
grew gradually into hours. People bored 
her for no accountable reason, and things 
which she had expected as pleasures 
brought with them a sense of vague or 
more distinct wretchedness. Thus she 
would find herself suddenly in the-midst 
of a ball or a dinner-party, invaded sud- 
denly by a confused sadness or boding of 
evil, she did not know which. And once, 
when a box of new clothes had arrived 
from Paris, she was overcome, while put- 
ting on one of the frocks, with such a fit 
of tears that she had to be put to bed in- 
stead of going to the Tornabuoni’s party. 

Of course, people began to notice this 
change ; indeed, Madame Krasinska had 
ingenuously complained of the strange 
alteration in herself. Some persons sug- 
gested that she might be suffering from 
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slow blood-poisoning, and urged an in- 
quiry in the state of the drains. Others 
recommended arsenic, morphia, or antipy- 
rine. One kind friend brought her a box 
of peculiar cigarettes ; another forwarded 
a parcel of still more peculiar novels; 
most people had some pet doctor to cry 
up to the skies; and one or two suggested 
her changing her confessor, not to mention 
an attempt being made to mesmerize her 
into cheerfulness. 

When her back was turned, meanwhile, 
all the kind friends discussed the proba- 
bility of an unhappy love affair, loss of 
money on the Stock Exchange, and similar 
other explanations. And while one de- 
voted lady tried to worm out of her the 
name of her unfaithful lover and of the 
rival for whom he had forsaken her, an- 
other assured her that she was suffering 
from a lack of personal affections. It 
was a fine opportunity for the display of 
pietism, materialism, idealism, realism, 
physiological lore, and esoteric theosophy. 

Oddly enough, all this zeal about herself 
did not worry Madame Krasinska, as she 
would certainly have expected it to worry 
any other woman. She took a littlerof 
each of the tonic or-soporific drugs ; and 
read a little of each of those sickly, senti- 
mental, brutal, realistic, or politely im- 
proper novels. She also let herself be 


accompanied to various doctors, and, she 
got up early in the morning and stood for 
an hour on a chair in a crowd in order to 
benefit by the preaching of the famous 


Father Agostino. She was quite patient 
even with the friends who condoled about 
the lover or absence of such. For all 
these things became, more and more, 
completely indifferent to Madame Kra- 
sinska — unrealities which had no weight 
in the presence of the painful reality. 

This reality was that she was rapidly 
losing all power of amusing herself, and 
that when she did occasionally amuse her- 
self she had to pay for what she called 
this good time by an increase of listless- 
ness and melancholy. 

It was not melancholy or listlessness 
such as other women complained of. They 
seemed, in their fits of blues, to feel that 
the world around them had got all wrong, 
or at least was going out of its way to 
annoy them. But Madame Krasinska 
saw the world quite plainly, proceeding in 
the usual manner, and being quite as good 
a world as before. It was she who was 
all wrong. It was, in the literal sense of 
the words, what she supposed people 
might mean when they said that So-and-so 
was not himself; only that So-and-so, on 
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examination, appeared to be very much 
himself — only himself in a worse temper 
than usual. Whereas she Why, ‘n 
her case, she really did not seem to be 
herself any longer. Once, at a grand din- 
ner, she suddenly ceased eating and talk- 
ing to her neighbor, and surprised herself 
wondering who the people all were and 
what they had come for. Her mind would 
become, every now and then, a blank; a 
blank at least full of vague images, misty 
and muddled, which she was unable to 
grasp, but of which she knew that they 
were painful, weighing on her as a heavy 
load must weigh on the head or back, 
Something had happened, or was going to 
happen, she could not remember which, 
but she burst into tears none theless. In 
the midst of such a state of things, if vis- 
itors or a servant entered, she would ask 
sometimes who they were. Once a man 
came to cali, during one of these fits; by 
an effort, she was able to receive him and 
answer his small talk more or less, at ran- 
dom, feeling the whole time as if some 
one else were speaking in her place. The 
visitor at length rose to depart, and they 
both stood for a moment in the midst of 
the drawing-room. 

“This is a very pretty house ; it must 
belong to some rich person. Do you 
know to whom it belongs?” suddenly 
remarked Madame Krasinska, looking 
slowly round her at the furniture, the pic- 
tures, statues, nicknacks, the screens and 
plants. “Do you know to whom it be- 
longs ?” she repeated. 

“It belongs to the most charming lady 
in Florence,” stammered out the visitor 
politely, and fled. 

“My darling Netta,” exclaimed the 
chanoingss from where she was seated 
crocheting benevolently futile garments 
by the fire ; “‘ you should not joke in that 
way. That poor young man was placed 
in a painful, in a very painful position by 
your nonsense.” 

Madame Krasinska leaned her arm ona 
screen, and stared her respectable relation 
long in the face. 

“You seem a kind woman,” she said at 
length. ‘“ You are old, but then you aren’t 
poor, and they don’t all call you a mad 
woman. That makes all the difference.” 

Then she set to singing, drumming out 
the tune on the screen, the soldier song of 
’59, ‘“Addio, mia bella, addio.” 

“Netta!” cried the chanoiness, drop- 
ping one ball of worsted after another. 
“ Netta!” 

But Madame Krasinska passed her hand 
over her brow and heaved a great sigh. 
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Then she took a cigarette off a cloisonné 
tray, dipped a spill in the fire, and re- 
marked, — 

“Would you like to have the brougham 
to go to see your friend at the Sacré Coeur, 
Aunt Thérése? I have promised to wait 
in for Molly Wolkonsky and Bice Forte- 
guerra. We are going to dine at Doney’s 


with young Pomfret.” 


vI. 


MADAME KRASINSKA had repeated her 
evening drives in the rain. Indeed she 
began also to walk about regardless of 
weather. Her maid asked her whether 
she had been ordered exercise by the doc- 
tor, and she answered, yes. But why she 
should not walk in the Cascine or along 
the Lung’ Arno, and why she should al- 
ways choose the muddiest thoroughfares, 
the maid did not inquire. As it was, Ma- 
dame Krasinska never showed any repug- 
nance or seemly contrition for the state of 
draggle in which she used to return home ; 
sometimes when the woman was _ unbut- 
toning her boots, she would remain in 
contemplation of their muddiness, mur- 
muring things which Jefferies could not 
understand. The servants, indeed, de- 
clared that the countess must have gone 
out of her mind. The footman related 
that she used to stop the brougham, get 
out and look into the lit shops, and that 
he had to stand behind, in order to 
prevent lady-killing youths of a caddish 
description from whispering expressions 
of admiration in her ear. sAnd once, he 
affirmed with horror, she had stopped in 
front of a certain cheap eating-house, and 
looked in at the bundles of asparagus, at 
the uncooked chops displayed in the win- 
dow. And then, added the footman, she 
had turned round to him slowly and said, — 

“ They have good food in there.” 

And meanwhile, Madame Krasinska 
went to dinners and parties, and gave 
them, and organized picnics, as much as 
was decently possible in Lent, and indeed 
a great deal more. 

She no longer complained of the blues; 
she assured every one that she had com- 
pletely got rid of them, that she had never 
been in such spirits in all her life. She 
said it so often, and in so excited a way, 
that judicious people declared that now 
that lover must really have jilted her, or 
that gambling on the Stock Exchange 
have brought her to the verge of ruin. 

Nay, Madame Krasinska’s spirits be- 
came so obstreperous as to change her in 
sundry ways. Although living in the 
fastest set, Madame Krasinska had never 
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been a fast woman. There was some- 
thing childlike in her nature which made 
her modest and decorous. She had never 
learned to talk slang, or to take up vulgar 
attitudes, or to tellimpossible stories ; and 
she had never lost a silly habit of blushing 
at expressions and anecdotes which she 
did not reprove other women for using 
and relating. Her amusements had never 
been flavored with that spice of impropri- 
ety, of curiosity of evil, which was com- 
mon in her set. She liked putting on 
pretty frocks, arranging pretty furniture, 
driving in well got up carriages, eating 
good dinners, laughing a great deal, and 
dancing a great deal, and that was all. 

But now Madame Krasinska suddenly 
altered. She became, all of a sudden, 
anxious for those exotic sensations which 
honest women may get by studying the 
ways, and frequenting the haunts, of 
women by no means honest. She made 
up parties to go to the low theatres and 
music-halls; she proposed dressing up 
and going, in company with sundry adven- 
turous spirits, for evening strolls in the 
more dubious portions of the town. More- 
over, she, who had never touched a card, 
began to gamble for large sums, and to 
surprise people by producing a folded 
green roulette cloth and miniature roulette 
rakes out of her pocket. And she became 
so outrageously conspicuous in her flirta- 
tions (she who had never flirted before), 
and so outrageously loud in her manners 
and remarks, that her good friends began 
to venture a little remonstrance. 

But remonstrance was all in vain; and 
she would toss her head and laugh cyn- 
ically, and answer in a brazen, jarring 
voice. 

For Madame Krasinska felt that she 
must live, live noisily, live scandalously, 
live her own life of wealth and dissipation, 
because 

She used to wake up at night with the 
horror of that suspicion. And in the mid- 
dle of the day, pull at her clothes, tear 
down her hair, and rush to the mirror and 
stare at herself, and look for every fea- 
ture, and clutch for every end of silk, or 
bit of lace, or wisp of hair, which proved 
that she was really herself. For gradually, 
slowly, she had come to understand that 
she was herself no longer. 

Herself — well, yes, of course she was 
herself. Was it not herself who rushed 
about in such a riot of amusement; her- 
self whose flushed cheeks and over-bright 
eyes, and cynically flaunted neck and 
bosom she saw in the glass, whose — 
loud voice and shrill laugh she listened to 
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Besides, did not her servants, her visitors, 
know her as Netta Krasinska; and did 
she not know how to wear her clothes, 
dance, make jokes, and encourage men, 
afterwards to discourage them? This, 
she often said to herself, as she lay awake 
the long nights, as she sat out the longer 
nights gambling and chaffing, distinctly 
proved that she really was herself. And 
she repeated it all mentally when she re- 
turned, muddy, worn out, and as awakened 
from a ghastly dream, after one of her 
long rambles through the streets, her 
daily walks towards the station. 

But still What of those strange 
forebodings of evil, those muddled fears 
of some dreadful calamity — something 
which had happened, or was going to hap- 
pen — poverty, starvation, death — whose 
death, her own? or some one else’s? That 
knowledge that it was all, all over, that 
blinding, felling blow which used every 
now and then to crush her Yes, she 
had felt that first at the railway station. 
At the station? but what had happened at 
the station? Or was it going to happen 
still? Since to the station her feet seemed 
unconsciously to carry her every day. 
What was it all? Ah! she knew. There 
was a woman, an old woman, walking to 
the station to meet Yes, to meet a 
regiment on its way back. They came 
back, those soldiers, among a mob yelling 
triumph. She remembered the illumina- 
tions, the red, green, and white lanterns, 
and those garlands all over the waiting- 
rooms. And quantities of flags. The 
bands played. So gaily! They played 
Garibaldi’s hymn, and “ Addio, mia bella.” 
Those pieces always made her cry now. 
The station was crammed, and all the boys, 
in tattered, soiled uniforms, rushed into 
the arms of parents, wives, friends. Then 
there was like a blinding light, a crash 

An officer led the old woman gently 
out of the place, mopping his eyes. And 
she, of all the crowd, was the only one to go 
home alone. Had it really all happened ? 
and to whom? Had it really happened 
to her, had her boys But Madame 
Krasinska had never had any boys. 

It was dreadful how much it rained in 
Florence, and stuff boots do wear out so 
quick in mud, There was such a lot of 
mud on the way to the station; but of 
course it was necessary to go to the station 
in order to meet the train from Lombardy 
— the boys must be met. 

There was a place on the other side of 
the river where you went in and handed 
your watch and your brooch over the 
counter, and they gave you some money 
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and a paper. Once the paper got lost. 
Then there wasa mattress, too. But there 
was a kind man—a man who sold hard- 
ware — who went and fetched it back. It 
was dreadfully cold in winter, but the worst 
was the rain. And having no watch one 
was afraid of being late for that train, and 
had to dawdle so long in the muddy 
streets. Of course one could look in at 
the pretty shops. But the little boys were 
so rude. Oh, no, no, not that — anything 
rather than be shut up in a hospital. The 
poor old woman did no one any harm — 
why shut her up? 

“Faites votre jeu, messieurs,” cried Ma- 
dame Krasinska, raking up the counters 
with the little rake she had had made of 
tortoise-shell, with a gold dragon’s head 
for a handle, “ Rien ne va plus — vingt- 
trois — Rouge, impair et manque.” 


VII. 


How did she come to know about this 
woman? She had never been inside that 
house over the tobacconist’s, up three 
pairs of stairs to the left; and yet she 
knew exactly the pattern of the wall-paper. 
It was green with a pinkish trellis-work in 
the grand sitting-room, the one which was 
opened only on Sunday evenings, when 
the friends used to drop in and discuss 
the news, and have a game of ¢resette. You 
passed through the dining-room to get 
through it. The dining-room had no win- 
dow, and was lit from a skylight; there 
was always a little smell of dinner in it, 
but that was appetizing. The boys’ rooms 
were to the back. There was a plaster 
Joan of Arc in the hall, close to the 
clothes-peg. She was painted to look like 
silver, and one of the boys had broken 
her arm, so that it looked like a gas-pipe. 
It was Momino who had done it, jumping 
on to the table when they were playing. 
Momino was always the scapegrace ; he 
wore out so many pairs of trousers at the 
knees, but he was so warm-hearted ! and 
after all, he had got all the prizes at school, 
and they all said he would be a first-rate 
engineer. Those dear boys! They never 
cost their mother a farthing, once they 
were sixteen; and Momino bought her a 
big, beautiful muff out of his own earn- 
ings as a pupil-teacher. Here itis! Such 
a comfort in the cold weather, you can’t 
think, especially when gloves are too dear. 
Yes, it is rabbit-skin, but it is made to 
look like ermine, quite a handsome article. 
Assunta, the maid ofall work, never would 
clean out that kitchen of hers — servants 
are such sluts! and she tore the moreen 
sopha-cover, too, against a nail in the wall. 
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She ought to have seen that nail! But 
one mustn’t be too hard on a poor crea- 
ture, who is an orphan into the bargain. 
Oh, God! oh, God! and they lie in the big 
trench at St. Martino, without even across 
over them, or a bit of wood with their 
name. But the white coats of the Austri- 
ans were soaked red, I warrant you! And 
the new dye they call magenta is made of 
pipe-clay —the pipe-clay the dogs clean 
their white coats with —and the blood of 
Austrians. It’s a grand dye, I tell you! 
Lord, Lord, how wet the poor old wom- 
an’s feet are! And no fire to warm them 
by. The best is to go to bed when 
one can’t dry one’s clothes; and it saves 
lamp-oil, That was very ood oil the 
parish priest made her a present of. Ai, 
ai, how one’s bones ache on the mere 
boards, even with a blanket over them! 
That good, good mattress at the pawn- 
shop! It’s nonsense about the Italians 
having been beaten. The Austrians were 
beaten into bits, made cat’s-meat of ; and 
the volunteers are returning to-morrow. 
Temistocle and Momino — Momino is 
Girolamo, you know —will be back to- 
morrow; their rooms have been cleaned, 
and they shall have a flask of real Monte- 
pulciano The big bottles in the chem- 


ist’s window are very beautiful, particu- 
larly the green one. The shop where they 


sell gloves and scarves is also very pretty ; 
but the English chemist’s is the prettiest, 
because of those bottles, But they say 
the contents of them is all rubbish, and no 
real medicine Don’t speak of St. Bo- 
nifazio! Ihaveseenit. It is where they 
keep the mad folk and the wretched, dirty, 
wicked, wicked old women, There was a 
handsome book bound in red, with gold 
edges, on the best sitting-room table ; the 
fEneid, translated by Caro. It was one 
of Temistocle’s prizes, and that Berlin- 
wool cushion Yes, the little dog 
with the cherries iooked quite real. 

“T have been thinking I should like to 
go to Sicily, to see Etna, and Palermo, 
and all those places,” said Madame Kra- 
sinska, leaning on the balcony by the side 
of Prince Mongibello, smoking her fifth 
or sixth cigarette. 

She could see the hateful hooked nose, 
like a nasty hawk’s beak, over the big 
black beard, and the creature’s leering, 
languishing black eyes, as he looked up 
into the twilight. She knew quite well 
what sort of man Mongibello was. No 
woman could approach him, or allow him 
to approach her; and there she was on 
that balcony alone with him in the dark, 
ar from the rest of the party, who were 
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dancing and talking within. And to talk 
of Sicily to him, who was a Sicilian too! 
But that was what she wanted —a scan- 
dal, a horror, anything that might deaden 
those thoughts that would go on inside 
her. The thought of that strange, lofty, 
whitewashed place, which she had never 
seen, but which she knew so well, with an 
altar in the middle, and rows and rows of 
beds, each with its set-out of bottles and 
baskets, and horrible slobbering and gib- 
bering old women in them. Oh, she could 
hear them! 

“ T should like to go to Sicily,” she said 
in a tone that was now common to her, 
adding slowly and with emphasis, “but I 
should like to have some one to show me 
all the sights.” 

“Countess!” and the black beard of 
the creature bent over her—close to her 
neck, “how strange —I also feel a great 
longing to see Sicily once more, but not 
alone — those lovely, lonely valleys in 

Ah! there was one of the creatures who 
had sat up in her bed and was singing, 
singing “Casta Diva!” “ No, not alone” 
— she went on hurriedly, a sort of fury of 
satisfaction, of the satisfaction of destroy- 
ing something, destroying her own fame, 
her own life, filling her as she felt the 
man’s hand on her arm—“not alone, 
prince — with some one to explain things 
— some one who knows all about it — and 
in this lovely spring weather. You see, I 
am a bad traveller —and I am afraid — of 
being alone ” The last words came 
out of her throat loud, hoarse, and yet 
cracked and shrill—and just as the 
prince’s arm was going to clasp her, she 
rushed wildly into the room, exclaiming, — 

“Ah, I am she—I am she—I am 
mad!” 

For in that sudden voice, so different 
from her own, Madame Krasinska had 
recognized the voice that should once have 
issued from the cardboard mask she had 
worn, the voice of Sora Lena. 


VIII. 


Yes, Cecchino certainly recognized her 
now. Strolling about in that damp May 
twilight among the old, tortuous streets, 
he had mechanically watched the big black 
horses draw up at the posts which closed 
that labyrinth of black, narrow alleys, the 
servant in his white waterproof opened the 
door, and the tall, slender woman got out 
and walked quickly along. And mechan- 
ically, in his woolgathering way, he had 
followed the lady, enjoying the charming 
note of delicate pink and grey which her 
little frock made against those black 
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houses, and under that wet, grey sky, 
streaked pink with the sunset. She 
walked quickly along, quite alone, having 
left the footman with the carriage at the 
entrance of that condemned old heart of 
Florence; and she took no notice of the 
stares and words of the boys playing in 
the gutters, the pedlars housing their bar- 
rows under the black archways, and the 
women leaning out of window. Yes; 
there was no doubt. It had struck him 
suddenly as he watched her pass under a 
double arch and pass into a kind of large 
court, not unlike that of a castle, between 
the frowning tall houses of the old Jews’ 
quarters ; houses escutcheoned and stanch- 
ioned, once the abode of Ghibelline no- 
bles, now given over to rag-pickers, scav- 
engers, and unspeakable trades. 

As soon as he recognized her he stopped, 
and was about to turn; what business has 
a man following a lady, prying into her 
doings when she goes out at twilight, with 
carriage and footman left several streets 
back, quite alone through unlikely streets ? 
And Cecchino, who by this time was on 
the point of returning to the Maremma, 
and had come to the conclusion that civil- 
ization was a boring and loathsome thing, 
reflected upon the errands which French 
novels described ladies as performing, 
when they left their carriage and footman 
round the corner. But the thought was 
disgraceful to Cecchino, and disgraceful 
to this lady—no, no. And at this mo- 
ment he stopped, for the lady had stopped 
a few paces before him, and was staring 
fixedly into the grey evening sky. There 
was something strange in that stare; it 
was not that of a woman who is hiding 
disgraceful proceedings. And in staring 
round, she must have seen him; yet she 
stood still, like one wrapped in wild 
thoughts. Then sudderly she passed un- 
der the next archway, and disappeared in 
the dark passage of a house. Somehow 
Cecco Bandini could not make up his 
mind, as he ought to have done long ago, 
to turn back. He slowly passed through 
the oozy, ill-smelling archway, and stood 
before that house. It was very tall, nar- 
row, and black as ink, with a jagged roof 
against the wet, pinkish sky. From the 
iron hook, made to hold brocades and 
Persian carpets on gala days of old, flut- 
tered some rags, obscene and ill-omened 
in the wind. Many of the window panes 
were broken. It was evidently one of 
the houses which the municipality had 
condemned to destruction for sanitary rea- 
sons, and whence the inmates were grad- 
ually being evicted. 
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“ That’s a house they’re going to pull 
down, isn’t it?” he inquired in a casual 
tone of the man at the corner, who kept a 
sort of cook shop, where chestnut pudding 
and boiled beans steamed on a brazier in 
aden. Then his eye caught a half-effaced 
name close to the lamp-post, “ Little Street 
of the Grave-digger.” ‘ Ah,” he added 
quickly, “ this is the street where old Sora 
Lena committed suicide — and — is ~is 
that the house?” 

Then, trying to extricate some reason- 
able idea out of the extraordinary tangle 
of absurdities, which had all of a sudden 
filled his mind, he fumbled in his pocket 
for a silver coin, and said hurriedly to the 
man with the cooking brazier, — 

“See here, that house, 1’m sure, isn’t 
well inhabited. That lady has gone there 
for a charity—but—but one doesn’t 
know that she mayn’t be annoyed in there. 
Here’s fifty centimes for your trouble. 
If that lady doesn’t come out again in 
three-quarters of an hour—there! it’s 
striking seven — just you go round to the 
stone posts — you'll find her carriage there 
—pblack horses and grey liveries — and 
tell the footman to run up-stairs to his 
mistress — understand?” And Cecchino 
Bandini fled, overwhelmed at the thought 
of the indiscretion he was committing, but 
seeing, as he turned round, those rags 
waving an ominous salute from the black, 
gaunt house with its irregular roof against 
the wet twilight sky. 


IX. 


MADAME KRASINSKA hurried through 
the long black corridor, with its slippery 
bricks and typhoid smell, and went slowly 
but resolutely up the black staircase. Its 
steps, constructed perhaps in the days of 
Dante’s grandfather, when a horn buckle 
and leathern belt formed the only orna- 
ments of Florentine dames, were extraor- 
dinarily high, and worn off at the edges 
by innumerable generations of successive 
nobles and paupers. And as it twisted 
sharply on itself, the staircase was lighted 
at rare intervals by barred windows, over- 
looking alternately the black square out- 
side, with its jags of overhanging roof, 
and a black yard, where a broken well 
was surrounded by a heap of half-sorted 
chicken’s feathers and unpicked rags. 
On the first landing was an open door, 
half screened by a line of drying tattered 





clothes; and whence issued shrill sounds 
of altercation and snatches of tipsy song. 
Madame Krasinska passed on heedless of 
it all, the front of her delicate frock brush- 
| ing the unseen filth of those black steps, 
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in whose crypt-like cold and gloom there 
was an ever-growing breath of charnel. 
Higher and higher, flight after flight, steps 
and steps. Nor did she look to the right 
or to the left, nor ever stop to take breath, 
but climbed upward, slowly, steadily. At 
length she reached the topmost landing, 
on to which fell a flickering beam of the 
setting sun, It issued from a room, whose 
door was standing wide open. Madame 
Krasinska entered. The room was com- 
pletely empty, and comparatively light. 
There was no furniture in it, except a 
chair, pushed into a dark corner, and an 
empty bird-cage at the window. The 
panes were broken, and here and there 
had been mended with paper. Paper also 
hung, in blackened rags, upon the walls. 

Madame Krasinska walked to the win- 
dow and looked out over the neighboring 
roofs, to wuere the bell in an old black 
belfry swung tolling the Ave Maria. 
There was a porticoed gallery on the top 
of a house some way off; it had a few 
plants growing in pipkins, and a drying 
line. She knew it all so well. On the 
window sill was a cracked basin, in which 
stood a dead basil plant, dry, grey. She 
looked at it some time, moving the hard- 
ened earth with her fingers. Then she 
turned to the empty bird-cage. “ Poor 
solitary starling ! how he had whistled to 
the poor old woman!” Then she began 
to cry. 

But after a few moments she roused 
herself. Mechanically, she went to the 
door and closed it carefully. Then she 
went straight to the dark corner, where 
she knew that the stove-in straw chair 
stood. She dragged it into the middle of 
the room, where the hook was in the big 
rafter. She stood on the chair, and meas- 
ured the height of the ceiling. It was so 
low that she could graze it with the palm 
of her hand. She took off her gloves, 
and then her bonnet — it was in the way of 
the hock. Then she unclasped her girdle, 
one of those narrow Russian ribbons of 
silver woven stuff, studded with niello. 
She buckled one end firmly to the big hook. 
Then she unwound the strip of muslin from 
under her collar. She was standing on 
the broken chair, just under the rafter. 
“ Pater noster qui es in clo,” she mum- 
bled, as she still childishly did when put- 
ting her head on the pillow every night. 

The door creaked and opened slowly. 
The big, hulking woman, with the vague, 
red face and blear stare, and the rabbit- 
skin muff, bobbing on her huge crinolined 
skirts, shambled slowly into the room. 
It was the Sora Lena, 
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When the man from the cook-shop un- 
der the archway and the footman entered 
the room, it was pitch dark. Madame 
Krasinska was lying in the middle of the 
floor, by the side of an overturned chair, 
and under a hook in the rafter whence 
hung her Russian girdle. When she 
awoke from her swoon, she looked slowly 
round the room; then rose, fastened her 
collar and murmured, crossing herself, 
“O God, thy mercy is infinite.” The men 
said that she smiled. 

Such is the legend of Madame Kra- 
sinska, known as Mother Angélique-Marie 
among the Little Sisters of the Poor. 

VERNON LEE. 


From The Month, 
EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF THE 
DUCHESS OF DURAS DURING THE 
REIGN OF TERROR. 

THE centenary of the French Revolu- 
tion has come and gone amid rejoicings 
and lamentations. We will not pass any 
sentence on that period of transition from 
the old order to the new. France as a 
nation seems to be satisfied that its effects 
have been beneficial to the country. Yet 
we must not forget the dark side of the 
picture and the two years of crime, license, 
cruelty, and savage excess, which left a 
stain never to be effaced on the fair fame 
of the French people. 

The journal of the Duchesse de Duras 
gives us many interesting details of the 
Reign of Terror, She was of noble birth, 
being the daughter of the Duc de Mouchy, 
marshal of France. Her husband was 
also of distinguished lineage, and many of 
his ancestors had won a lasting fame in 
the French wars. He was himself a sol- 
dier of renown, and was celebrated in lit- 
erature as well as in the field of battle. 
The Duc de Duras was a member of the 
French Academy as well as a marshal of 
France. He died just before the Revolu- 
tion broke out, and his son emigrated to 
England. The duchess then went to live 
with her parents, ready to share their dan- 
gers and comfort their old age. She had 
been with them about three years when 
the storm burst upon them and they were 
hurried off to prison. Her account of her 


captivity, though she calls it her journal, 
was not written until after it was over. 
“The period,” she says, “I spent in 
various prisons during the Reign of Ter- 
ror, was so utterly miserable that I never 
thought of writing down its events; but 
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when afterwards I had the happiness of 
seeing my son again, he was anxious to 
know all about my past sufferings; as I 
felt that I should not be able to control 
my feelings if I undertook to narrate to 
him by word of mouth these dreadful 
events, I determined to write the present 
journal.” 

Such is the origin of these memoirs. 
The work is plain and touching ; the writer 
does not strive after effect; she neither 
exaggerates nor heightens her coloring ; 
she extenuates the facts and excuses their 
authors. But her condescension and 
Evangelical charity only increase the hor- 
ror of the scenes she describes, and deepen 
the impression they produce. In her 
greatest distress, in her most cruel trials, 
she had a kind and charitable word even 
for the wild beasts with human faces, by 
whom she was tormented. She made no 
complaint, submitted to everything with 
admirable resignation, and endeavored to 
calm and cheer her fellow-sufferers with 
the hope she had already lost herself. 
Above all, the charm of this journal con- 
sists in its truthfulness. Without bitter- 
ness or passion of any kind, she draws a 
most exact picture of the revolutionary 
prisons; she expresses herself in a way 
that is original and touching, and this 
without any pretence to literary skill, as 
these expressions spring from the subject 
of her narrative ; she writes with a delicate 
touch of hand about the most vulgar and 
repulsive details ; she has a delightful way 
of telling her story ; even in the midst of 
sufferings she sparkles with gracefulness 
and wit. 


I, 


THE marshal Duke of Mouchy had three 
children, the Duchesse de Duras, and two 
sons, Philippe, Prince de Paix, and Louis 
de Noailles.* 

In September, 1792, after the taking of 
the Tuileries, and the fall of the king, the 
old Duc de Mouchy, who had done his 
duty on the roth of August, and had re- 
mained at the side of his sovereign, until 
the king surrendered himself prisoner to 
the Assembly, thought it prudent to with- 
draw from his hotel in the Rue de I’ Uni- 
versité in Paris, and to go and live with 
his wife and daughter on his estate of 
Mouchy-le-Castel, in the department of 
Oise. They lived in the most complete 
seclusion, hoping that owing to the kind- 


* The Duke of Mouchy belonged to the celebrated 
Noailles family, and was younger brother of another 


marshal of France, the Duke of Noailles, head of the’ 


family. 
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ness they had always shown around them, 
and to the love of their former peasants 
for the family, they would be able to get 
through the revolutionary crisis without 
trouble. The duke’s two sons had already 
emigrated, and one of them, Louis de 
Noailles, was destined to fall in 1801 in a 
victorious fight against an English frigate 
near Havanna, giving his life for the un- 
grateful country which, as will be seen 
later on, had murdered on the scaffold his 
father, mother, and wife. 

Marshal de Mouchy was seventy-nine 
years old in 1792, and his daughter, Ma- 
dame de Duras, was forty-nine years of 
age. No guests were admitted into the 
house, so that the masters might live un- 
observed. 

“This absence of visitors,” writes Ma- 
dame de Duras, “ was not a burden for 
my father, whose disposition of mind was 
naturally retiring, although the charges 
which had been entrusted to him had asa 
rule compelled him to live among the high- 
est society in the land. My mother, who 
was much attached to him, had become 
accustomed to this solitary life, partly on 
account of her submissiveness to Divine 
Providence, partly through a natural dis- 
position to try to be happy, a disposition 
she exhibited throughout all the circum- 
stances of her life. She was so fond of 
order in everything, and she had so well 
arranged our daily life, that time went by 
rapidly. Reading, needlework, and walks 
occupied all our time.” 

More than once it was proposed to Ma- 
dame de Duras that she should leave the 
country ; one of her relatives even sent a 
carriage to fetch her, urging her to depart, 
while this was still possible ; but she could 
not make up her mind to leave her old 
parents, whom she charmed and com- 
forted. This life of seclusion, broken 
upon by alerts and full of continual anxie- 
ties, lasted nearly a year. Towards the 
middle of August, 1793, Collot d’Herfois 
and Isoré, sent on a mission in the de- 
partments of Aisne and Oise, carried out 
at once in those departments the decree 
concerning suspected persons, and all the 
priests and nobles were arrested. 

As no prison had been fitted for re- 
ceiving so many inmates, the marshal and 
his wife were left for a few weeks as pris- 
oners in their own house, with leave to 
take walks in the courtyard as far as the 
gate, which was carefully locked and 


| watched. As for their daughter, who at 


first had been left with them, she was soon 
carried to Beauvais and shut in a former 
convent of -Franciscans, where the au- 
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thorities felt proud of keeping under lock 
and key a lady of such distinguished lin- 
eage. Wishing to spare her old parents 
the shock of saying good-bye and the an- 
guish of the parting, Madame de Duras 
had enough strength of mind to conceal 
from them the cruel order she had just 
received, and to banish from her face the 
poignant emotion which agitated her 
heart. 

“I went away without telling them any- 
thing,” she writes, “although my legs 
could hardly carry me, and this painful 
scene, which I am now describing on the 
very spot where it was enacted, even now 
causes me a strong emotion, when I recall 
the circumstances to my mind.” 

At the end of Madame de Duras’s me- 
moirs, the Noailles family have published 
the diary of Madame Latour, the devoted 
woman who was the inseparable compan- 
ion of her master’s family up to the end, 
with an almost filial affection, at the risk 
of her own life. The memoirs and the 
diary complete one another, and the last 
shows forth to us the state of mind the 
Duke and Duchess de Mouchy were in 
after the departure of their daughter. “I 
cannot express,” writes Madame Latour, 
“their despair after she had been carried 
away from them; it looked as if half their 
life had been torn away from them; they 
would not take any food; I spent the 
night with Madame de Mouchy, who did 
nothing but lament over the loss of their 
daughter.” 

A few days afterwards, about sixty 
armed men, accompanied by commissaries 
from the Committee of Public Safety, in- 
vaded the house with an order to thor- 
ougly search the place. ‘ The commissa- 
ries asked if there were any leaden coffins 
in the vaults of the chapel. After a long 
search, they discovered three coffins of 
that description and they broke them open, 
hoping to find silver plate hidden inside, 
but in this they were mistaken. They 
drank the wine in the cellar until they 
were ina State of intoxication, possessed 
themselves of the silver plate in the house 
under the pretext that armorial crests 
were stamped on them, and ordered the 
prisoners to pack up their things for an 
immediate departure.” 

“ Imagine,” says again Madame Latour, 
“a courtyard full of carriages in which we 
were going to start, two large carts loaded 
with title-deeds, coffins, a bell, old paint- 
ings, trunks, and clothes; the scattered 





ashes of the dead lying about, amidst fuel, 
papers, and rubbish ; the National Guards | 
of the place, in tatters; consternation on | 
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every face, and one will have an idea of 
what Mouchy was like at the moment of 
our departure.” 

They were first taken to the Grande 
Force in Paris, where the men were 
lodged apart from the female prisoners. 
Madame de Mouchy then grew desperate, 
and at first could not be torn away from 
the arms of her husband. Compelled at 
last to yield to force, she was sent to oc- 
cupy a room at the top of the house, in 
the quarters reserved for bad characters, 
who, although shut up in the prison, made 
a dreadful riot during the whole night. 
They came to have a look at Madame de 
Mouchy, told her that they were shut up 
without any cause, and asked her to pay 
for her welcome. 

Meanwhile Marshal de Mouchy was, 
taken to the Luxembourg, but once there, 
by using what was left of his former influ- 
ence, he soon obtained that the duchesse 
should be withdrawn from the Grande 
Force and sent to join him. 

We went to the Luxembourg with a sort 
of joyful feeling. After waiting for four 
hours, before they could find where we 
were to be lodged, we were given the room 
formerly occupied by Brissot de Varville 
(a member of the Convention, who had 
been executed). The window was built 
up. Through a curious coincidence, Ma- 
dame de Mouchy’s bed was placed just 
above the room where formerly stood the 
bed of her deceased mother, who lived 
there at the time Madame de Mouchy was 
born. Madame de Mouchy’s mother, 
Madame d’Arpajon, had been given a suite 
of rooms in the Luxembourg, on account of 
her being a lady in waiting to the queen 
of Spain, a Princess of Orleans. Madame 
de Mouchy used to say that she was born 
in the Luxembourg, that she had been 
married there, and added: “Is it not 
strange that I should be imprisoned in 
the same place?” 

Madame Latour adds: “ The descrip- 
tion of our room and of its furniture will 
not come amiss. Close to the door on 
the right stood my trestle-bed lengthways. 
I used to get into it at the foot. Monsieur 
de Mouchy’s bed touched mine, and Ma- 
dame de Mouchy’s was on the opposite 
side. Under the roof stood a table with 
some rags; on the other side of the win- 
dow we used to put our fuel; two arm- 
chairs, two chairs, another smali table, on 
which we placed our clothes, completed 
the furniture. There were also shelves on 
which we placed our jugs. My bed was 
used as a larder by day, and as a seat in 
the evening. So was Monsieur de Mou- 
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chy’s. We spent five months in this dread- 
ful place, where the lowest of the valets of 
my masters would}have formerly scorned 
to live. Their virtue kept them up in a 
wonderful way. While there, they were an 
example and comfort to all those who saw 
them. Their mild and kind temper never 
altered.” 

Let us leave them for a moment, and go 
back to Madame de Duras. Taken from 
Beauvais to Chantilly, she was started on 
her journey at about twelve at night, be- 
ing part of a convoy of prisoners crowded 
together with their luggage in carts and 
other carriages. Madame de Duras was 
in the same carriage with an officer, who 
was afterwards guillotined, with her maid, 
Mile. Dubois, and a nun, The journey 
was long and distressing; they did not 
reach Chantilly until three in the after- 
noon, and along the way ruffians hooted 
the prisoners and threw stones at them. 
Madame de Duras writes: ‘ The convoy 
brought us to a chapel, gilt all over, where 
I had heard mass in the Prince of Condé’s 
time. The commissary got up on the 
altar to call out our names; he seemed to 
take pleasure when calling out the names 
of priests or nobles in saying something 
hard and insulting, When the roll-call 
was over, my maid, Mlle. Dubois, asked 
leave to remain in prison with me. The 
commissary refused, and decided that all 
the servants who up to that time had re- 
mained in the house should be sent away. 
She parted from me with much sorrow. 
I felt none, for, on the contrary, I should 
have been sorry to see her exposed to hard- 
ships on my account. After waiting a 
long time, we went out of the chapel very 
anxious to see our lodgings. I was agree- 
ably surprised when I was lead toa room 
small, but clean, gilt all over, where I was 
to remain by myself. I felt its advantages 
still more when I saw the quarters of my 
fellow-travellers. A crowd of prisoners 
came to visit me. I did not know any of 
them. It seemed to meas if I had been 
wrecked on an island peopled with honest 
folk. They received me perfectly well, 


and I obtained leave at once to have | 


brought up-stairs all the things I had 
brought from Mouchy. This enabled me 
to enjoy the luxury of a bed on the first 
day of my arrival, a rare favor indeed. 
Some of my fellow prisoners helped me to 
make my bed. I was quite faint and 
tired, and I accepted all their kind offers, 
as I was anxious to see them leave my 
room. Mlle. de Pons, who became after- 
wards Madame de Tourzel, came and in- 
vited me to supper. 
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On the next day the commissaries 
called on her and spoke kindly, and even 
gave her leave to have somebody to help 
her make her room. ‘“ As I was let free 
to choose, I chose the hospital nun who 
had come with me from Beauvais. She 
was a good person, the daughter of a vil- 
lage shoeing-smith, without any education, 
but she proved a great help for every day 
work. Later on I was able to show her 
my gratitude in a serious illness she suf- 
fered from, during which time I attended 
her. She would not consent to see a doc- 
tor, and so I nursed her. I often had the 
opportunity of seeing that a person like 
her, who had not received in childhood 
certain primary ideas, is sometimes in 
after-life unable to understand the simplest 
things. She remained with me until I 
was transferred to Paris. I did not use 
any ceremony with her, and it was of great 
advantage in our forced intimacy. I soon 
began my calls on our colony, which was 
composed of people belonging to very dif- 
ferent sets. There were priests, nobles, 
nuns, magistrates, military men, mer- 
chants, and a great many of what were 
called sans culottes, coming from all coun- 
tries, and the best people I had ever met. 
My neighbors were a post-boy and a bar- 
maid, and some servants whom I valued 
much. 1 inquired about the character of 
my female companions from those who 
seemed to me most honest. They told 
me that as for persons and opinions there 
were all sorts and patterns of them in 
the prison. There were priests, true con- 
fessors of Jesus Christ, men worthy of 
admiration on ‘account of their patience 
and charity; there were other priests who 
had abjured their former state, and had 
mounted the pulpit to declare that all what 
they preached in former times was but a 
tissue of fables; there were abbesses, the 
Abbess of Parc-aux-Dames, and the Ab- 
bess of Royal-Lien, Madame de Soulanges, 
who was nearly eighty years old, and had 
been under-governess of Madame Louise 
de France, daughter of Louis the Fif- 
teenth, at Fontrevault. 

“TI made out soon after my arrival that 
the loss of liberty did not unite either 
hearts or minds, and that people in prison 
were just like those in the world, jealous, 
intriguing, false, and that there were 
among us several spies, a name, though, 
which was often given too lightly. I tried 
to live on polite terms with everybody, 
and intimately only with a very small cir- 
icle. I used to make some calls every 





_day, and to receive visits after my dinner 
| when 1 was working. Sometimes patriots, 
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whom I knew well, called on me and af- 
fected to be aristocrats, in order to make 
me speak out. It was the most trying 
part of the day, which otherwise passed 
without dulness, for I occupied it with 
prayers, reading, and short walks in a 
small courtyard, built up on all sides and 
extremely dull. At first we were allowed 
to go to the gate and speak to the people 
outside, but this was put a stop to by 
means of a boarding set up against the 
iron gates which shut usin. There were 
on the third floor, covered with lead, ter- 
races on which all windows opened. 
Some of these windows were used as 
doors, and one person was allowed to walk 
along the terraces ata time. Jt was truly 
a comical sight to watch this line of pris- 
oners, walking one after another, clothed 
in all sorts of costumes. Mlle. de Pons, 
who played on the piano, was accompanied 
by Monsieur de Corberon, an officer in 
the Gardes Frangaises, afterwards guil- 
lotined, who played on the violin, and was 
quite a favorite among the prisoners, She 
occupied one of the rooms I have just 
mentioned. The view from it was de- 
lightful, beautiful running waters, a great 
many villages, splendid forests, some fine 
out-buildings which belonged to the castle, 
and a lawn which charmed our eyes. I 
went through every corner of our prison. 
Some of the large rooms had been turned 
into cells by wooden partitions only six or 
seven feet high, and those who lived in 
them during the winter suffered much 
from the cold; in the rooms which had 
been left in their former state as many 
as twenty-five persons were crowded to- 
gether. I noticed the composition of one 
of those assemblages, where the beds, 
without curtains, were so close to one an- 
other that in the daytime one had to push 
them aside to pass between them. There 
were in the same room a priest of twenty- 
seven, the parish priest of Noyon, two 
young men, two respectable married wom- 
en, and five or six young girls from four- 
teen to twenty years of age; in another 
room a military man was with two or three 
nuns; in the room close to mine lived 
a general, eighty-three years old, called 
Monsieur de Coincy, his wife, son, and 
daughter, and Mesdemoiselles de Gram- 
mont-Caderousse, the eldest of whom was 
only fourteen. Acalamity peculiar to our 
prison was that people of both sexes were 
compelled to live together. This made 
me cherish all the more my little cell. 
Marchand, commissary of the Revolu- 
tionary Army, called on us and went 
through the whole castle. In order to 
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vex the women, who seemed to him too 
much inclined to look after their attire, he 
ordered them to have their hair cut, and 
sent some sans culottes to sleep in their 
rooms. These poor fellows were nearly 
as much annoyed about the order as the 
ladies who had to receive them. They 
made a point to come in very late at night 
and to go out very early in the morning, 
and behaved very honestly. 

“A fancy struck our governor that we 
should be made to eat at the same table. 
At the beginning of our stay at Chantilly, 
our meals had been supplied from a 
kitchen established in the castle. A table 
for two hundred persons was now laid in 
the gilt gallery, without any table-cloth, of 
course, and the prisoners were compelled 
to take their meals in three successive 
batches, as we were considerably more 
than six hundred in the house. One of 
the batches was composed of priests and 
bachelors, the second of married people 
and children, the third of all those who, 
like myself, were without any relative in 
the prison. Each place had been num- 
bered, and each prisoner received his or 
her number. When the bell rang, we used 
to walk in, just as if at school, with a bas- 
ket containing our knife, fork, tumbler, 
etc. Often, if the supper of the batch 
before us was not over, we had to wait, 
standing in groups in the drawing-room 
next to the gallery. Our meal was com- 
posed of soup, which was nothing but 
water with such lentils as are commonly 
given to horses, grass in guise of spin- 
nage, sprouting potatoes, and a disgusting 
stew called ratatonille. 1 think this word 
is not to be found in the Academy diction- 
ary, and I doubt if the J#stitut will ever 
put itin. We were hungry still when we 
rose from the table ; however, there was 
amongst us a fat young man to whom we 
used to send what remained of the supper 
or our side, in order to calm his hunger. 
The members of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee and the officers of our guard used 
to go round our table, with the red cap on 
their head. One of them was besides the 
hair-dresser of the prison; he used to 
watch very carefully and mark down all 
those who abstained from meat on absti- 
nence days. Under the circumstances, it 
was not easy to abstain from meat during 
Lent, but most people observed the absti- 
nence most rigorously, although dispenses 
for three days a week had been granted 
by the vicar-general of the diocese. Our 
tables were surrounded by sentries belong- 
ing to the Revolutionary Army. I some- 
times talked to them. One day, while 
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dining in this gallery, I remembered the 
beautiful paintings which formerly adorned 
it, the ‘grand Condé’s’ breast-plate dent- 
ed with bullets, the pictures of his victo- 
ries on the walls, painted by famous 
artists ; I remembered also the entertain- 
ments I had witnessed there. Fortu- 
nately, these thoughts came to me but 
seldom, the thoughts which most occupied 
my mind were very vulgar, about my house- 
keeping, and how I could buy a pound of 
butter and some eggs for my morning 
meals.” 

In the mean time, convoy after convoy 
of prisoners succeeded each other in the 
prison with dreadful rapidity ; every day, 
the guillotine was at work in Paris, and it 
had to be fed. Often Madame de Duras 
thought of her parents, and she could not 
restrain her tears. What had become of 
them? Were they still alive? She had 
no news from them, and no means of get- 
ting any. Her faith alone kept her up, in 
the midst of her cruel trials. 

“] had,” she writes, “great religious 
consolations ; I used to confess to a.worthy 
priest and received holy communion from 
his hands. He had been courageous 


enough to bring with him several con- 
secrated hosts, and kept them with the 
greatest reverence in spite of the risk he 


was incurring in doing so. I managed to 
put up with my fate, though it was a hard 
one to bear, and I would not apply fora 
better prison. Providence had placed me 
there, and after six months spent in it, I 
had grown accustomed to the place. 
“Towards the end of 1793 I received 
from my mother a letter full of kindness, 
but which afflicted me much. She said 
that she wondered that I did not ask the 
commissaries who were coming to Chan- 
tilly for leave to go and join her. This 
seemed to me the order and will of Prov- 
idence. I inquired immediately when Cit- 
izen Martin, inspector of our prison, was 
tocome. I told him that I wanted to be 
sent to the Luxembourg prison by the first 
convoy going to Paris. He was just then 
engaged in carrying out a most iniquitous 
scheme, and was starting a convoy com- 
posed of young girls who had been torn 
away from their mothers’ arms without 
telling them to what place they were des- 
tined. Many people thought, and such 
perhaps was his intention, that they were 
going to be married to sans culottes. To 
this convoy he added priests, some women, 
and other lay people. The poor mothers 
were crying over the loss of their daugh- 
ters. It was sad to witness Madame de 
Pons’s despair. She threw herself at the 
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commissaries’ feet, saying to them all that 
the excess of her grief suggested to her, 
using the most touching expressions ; but 
they would listen to nothing, and she 
swooned away before them. After she 
had recovered her senses, she solicited 
that at least she might be allowed to go 
with her daughter; they refused. I was 
busy packing up my things and having 
my trunks loaded on the carts for the 
Luxembourg, keeping with me only what 
was necessary. 

“On April 3, 1794, we were told to be 
ready to start on the following morning. as 
we were only waiting for carriages. My 
fellow-travellers were distressed at having 
to leave their parents, and I was glad to 
go and meet mine, so every one congratu- 
lated me. I received a great many marks 
of sympathy and regret from all the pris- 
oners, and there were some from whom I 
parted with regret. Moreover, I had a 
sort of secret feeling that I should not 
meet my parents. On the fourth and fifth 
I was busy saying good-bye, and on the 
fifth, my son’s birthday, I was called at 
ten in the morning. I found all the carts 
already full. At last they gave me a very 
uncomfortable seat next to a woman who 
boasted that she was Robespierre’s friend. 
At last we went out of the courtyard, leav- 
ing behind our fellow-prisoners who were 
trying to restrain their tears for fear of 
being seen. Just as we were going through 
the gate, the convoy was stopped and the 
roll called over again, in order to see that 
all were present. We were surrounded 
by National Guards and remained for one 
hour under the castle windows, in full sight 
of the. poor mothers left inside crying over 
their daughters’ departure. Some raised 
their hands to heaven as if to bless their 
children for the last time, and this scene 
is still present to my memory, as so many 
of those who either gave or received that 
blessing afterwards perished on the scaf- 
fold. I wish I could describe the dread- 
ful and distressing scene at the moment 
of our departure, but I am powerless to 
do so. I was myself terribly distressed, 
and tried in vain to conceal my feelings.” 


Il. 

“ WE were taken in carts from Chantilly 
to Paris, and the incessant rain, coupled 
with the slow progress and joltings of the 
Lopes transformed it into a cruel trial. 





It was fourteen hours before we reached 
| Paris; it was in the middle of the night, 
and we knew not whither we were going. 
The convoy went first to the Madelon- 
'nettes, then to Sainte Pélagie, where they 
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refused to receive us, saying there was no 
room, and finally to the Plessis, a former 
university school, near the Jesuits’ Col- 
lege of Louis-le-Grand, and where at last 
we found the term of our painful wander- 
ings. A man, clad in a sort of dressing- 
gown, with a bunch of keys hanging from 
his waist, let us in, and through the light 
of his lantern I saw the prison doors, 
enormous iron bars, and in fact all the 
paraphernalia of a gaol. We first went 
through several gates, and all of a sudden 
we were surrounded by armed gaolers, tall 
and strong, with sleeves turned up, red 
caps on their heads, using bad language 
corresponding totheir appearance. I was 
shocked to find that these men affected at 
once to place themselves on a familiar 
footing with the young girls in our con- 
voy. I earnestly begged of the ladies who 
were with me that each of us should take 
a young girl under her guard, in order to 
protect them against these ruffians, I 
took under my care Mlle. de Pons, and 
told her to stand behind me, catch hold of 
my dress, and not to leave me on any ac- 
count. Itwas then two in the morning, 
and we suffered much from hunger and 
thirst. A gaoler brought us a pail of 


water, which favor was much appreciated.” 
For several hours the prisoners had to 
wait ina room with windows without panes, 


and nothing but a few wooden forms to sit 
upon. Madame de Duras, however, does 
not complain of her painful position. 

“I followed the edifying example of 
one of my companions,” she writes, “ and 
having gone to a corner of the room, I 
read the office of the day and the holy 
mass. It was Passion Sunday, and like 
our divine Saviour, we were exposed to 
insults and had to try to imitate his pa- 
tience.” 

At last they had rooms given them; 
but we will let Madame de Duras describe 
what accommodation they offered. 

* Mlle. de Pons had not left me since 
our arrival at the Plessis. We both ex- 
amined the place we were to live in, and 
found there was just room for two beds, 
close to one another; the poor girl began 
to cry when she saw our cell, and ex- 
claimed: * We are then destined to perish ; 
it is impossible for us to live in such a 
narrow place ; O my God! may my friends 
never come to such a place !’ 

“The fact is, our furniture consisted in 
two chairs, and mattresses on the floor, 
with no pillows but the wall. Fortunately 
the place had been washed lately, so it was 
clean. Our first night was excellent; I 
was so tired by the preceding day’s hard- 
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ships that I slept soundly, and so did my 
young companion, for many hours. When 
I got up, I saw the beautiful view from 
our prison windows, all Paris in sight. I 
reflected sadly on the dreadful state my 
poor country was in, after having experi- 
enced such glory, peace, and security. I 
pictured to myself all the horrors that 
were being committed, and tears came to 
my eyes; but I would not let them flow, 
from fear of affecting Mlle. de Pons when 
she should get up.” 

A few weeks afterwards, Madame de 
Pons herself was brought to Paris with a 
convoy of prisoners, and Madame de 
Duras was able to give back to her the 
precious trust which she had been able to 
preserve from harm. Madame de Duras 
was left the sole occupant of her room, 
and was beginning to congratulate herself 
on it, when she was transferred to another 
room on the fifth floor. The new quarters 
looked better at first, but the poor prisoner 
soon found out that it was quite the con- 
trary. “We slept in freshly plastered 
rooms, which irritated my throat so much 
that I had to drink milk to eure it. There 
was on the staircase a very unwholesome 
smell, and the windows were all barred 
and boarded up, to prevent us from throw- 
ing letters out. Close to me lived fish- 
women, degraded women of the Rue de 
Chartres, some other women afflicted with 
a dreadful disease, the executioner’s mis- 
tress, and a drunkard who pretended to be 
a lady of quality, but whose manners 
showed her to be anything but what she 
pretended to be. She was in the habit of 
making a terrible noise every night, and 
used to come to our rooms and abuse us, 
It is true she afterwards begged our par- 
don for her behavior. I could not help 
feeling for her. Another of my neighbors 
was a lady of the court, who was crazy, 
and who had unfortunately taken a liking 
to me. I was compelled to be on my 
guard against her, and she proved tire- 
some, disagreeable, and, in fact, a regular 
cause of trouble. 

‘“* We were divided into parties of twelve, 
and had all to eat out of the same dish, 
using a wooden spoon, but no fork, as the 
gaolers considered the latter a dangerous 
weapon. I took no notice of this prohi- 
bition, however, and had a wooden fork 
made for my use. We also had each a 
wooden bowl, and I have kept mine for 
curiosity’s sake, although I never used it. 
It looked as if they tried their best to dis- 
gust us as much as possible. There was 
no table-cloth, the tables were never swept, 
and had a very offensive smell on account 
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of the wine continually spilt on them. We 
found all sorts of dirt in our dishes, and 
we were waited upon by the dirtiest 
amongst our fellow-prisoners. Pigs were 
allowed to run loose in the hall during din- 
ner-time. One day bills were posted up 
informing us that we were not to have more 
food than was necessary to prevent us 
from starving. Supper was almost a non- 
entity. Amongst the people I knew, Mes- 
dames de Courtilles, De Rochechouart, 
and De Richelieu used to take their meals 
with the fish-women, while Madame et 
Mlle. de Pons took theirs with Mlle. Der- 
vieux, of the opera, a negro woman, and 
some female sans culottes. 

“Meanwhile, although the guillotine 
was at work every day, the number of 
prisoners was continually increased, and 
the victims were usually called to the 
tribunal while taking exercise. Carts came 
to fetch them, and also Fouquier Tin- 
ville’s carriage, which was crammed with 
prisoners, and the driver of which was 
worthy of his cruel master. Dressed in 
the costume of a rope-dancer, he used to 
cut capers when the prisoners got into the 
carriage. It is impossible to describe our 
terror whenever we saw the front door 
open. I fancy I can still hear the bang- 
ing of the door. The ushers of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal used to arrive before 
the carts, with a handful of indictments. 
There was immediately a death - like 
silence ; every one thought he was going 
to hear his name called out; on every 
face was consternation and fright, terror 
in every heart. The ushers walked up- 
stairs to call the prisoners, and gave them 
only a quarter of an hour to get ready. 
We then bade to those who were going a 
sad farewell. The only period of the 
twenty-four hours during which we felt 
our life secure was from Io P.M. to 7 A.M., 
and one may guess how light was our 
sleep, when taken amidst such anxieties, 
and often interrupted by the arrival of 
new convoys. 

“ Another misfortune soon fell upon us. 
There was an outbreak of small-pox. 
Madame de Réaux died of it; she was 
eighty-four vears old. An only son died 
also under the eyes of his father and 
mother. To their entreaties to be trans- 
ferred to another prison, far from the place 
recalling to their mind their son’s death, a 
refusal was given. They had to drink the 
bitter cup of their woes to the very dregs. 
Mesdames de Machault, who were very 
old, were also struck with the disease, 
which inspired much horror to those who 
did not suffer from it; but luckily, it did 
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not spread further; a remarkable occur- 
rence, in a place where so many people 
were crowded together. It was dreadful 
to see what little care was taken of the 
patients. Noremedies could be procured 
for them, even if one offered to pay for 
them. I saw a very strong woman die, 
who might have lived if she had been 
properly looked after. And meanwhile 
new convoys arrived every moment from 
all departments. One of them brought to 
our prison eighty country women from 
Vivarais, wearing very singular dresses. 
We asked them the cause of their arrest, 
and they made us understand in their 
patois that it was for having gone to mass. 
This crime was considered such a heinous 
one that they were sent at once before the 
Tribunal, which jokers used to call Fou- 
quier Tinville’s shop. Then came another 
convoy with one hundred and fourteen 
prisoners from Neuilly-sur-Seine. It was 
mostly composed of gentlemen who had 
gone to live at Neuilly at the time it was 
decreed that all of the upper class not yet 
arrested should go and live several leagues 
out of Paris. A remarkable instance of 
vanity, for the times we were living in, 
was that many people who were not of the 
upper class had obeyed the order, and 
now they were arrested as such. The 
servants, both male and female, were also 
under arrest, and there were people of 
every class of society amongst them: six 
Nuns of the Visitation, one of whom was 
Madame de Tourzel’s sister, Mlle. de 
Croy; and also Madame de Choiseul, 
Madame Hippolyte de Choiseuil, and 
Madame de Séran. 

“The whole party was_ rigorously 
searched, and at last, at seven o’clock in 
the evening, they were given their quar- 
ters. The six nuns were sent to the fifth 
floor, there to be lodged with twenty-five 
fish-women. They were all dying of hun- 
ger, and we gave them what we had. I 
remember I made some sort of dish for 
the Choiseul family, and they found it de- 
licious. Bread and a little wine, our usual 
fare, was all we could offer to the new- 
comers. One would hardly believe that 
in the midst of all these miseries, some 
prisoners used to play music, and sing in 
a chorus republican songs. Women were 
not only careful about their dress, but 
even there did not give up the art of 
coquetry, although we were not only 
threatened with death by the guillotine, 
but also by being shot. 

* A new wall had been built up in our 
courtyard, and we were told that it was 
meant for us to be placed against it and 
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shot. One of the keepers told me that he 
thought that I would show a brave face 
when going to the guillotine; I coolly 
answered, I thought I would. Another 
would boast of the speed with which the 
Revolutionary Tribunal settled its busi- 
ness, and he added, that to put things 
right it would be necessary to knock off 
seven hundred thousand heads. In order 
to bring about the destruction of the va- 
rious classes of prisoners, a new plan was 
discovered, viz., that of charging them 
with conspiracy. 

“] sometimes thought that my parents 
might escape on account of their old age 
and high character; I alone, thought ], 
was doomed, for the many refusals I had 
met with made me understand that I 
should never see them again in this world. 
This was a great sacrifice, added to every 
day’s trials, and I could hardly have found 
courage enough to bear up against all my 
afflictions, if 1 had not completely resigned 
myself to God’s will. There were many 
opportunities of doing charitable work, 
and this was a relief. One day, for in- 
stance, a poor old lady, broken down by 
the fatigue of her long and painful jour- 
ney, was ill used by the gaolers, who com- 
pelled her by cruel words and even kicks, 
to go up the staircase to where I was 


lodged, although she nearly fainted from 


exhaustion. I begged this cruel ‘citizen’ 
not to treat her like a beast of burden, 
but to let me take care of her. I did not 
obtain this favor without trouble, but at 
last, with the help of a companion, I man- 
aged to get her away from him. I think 
she was Madame de Richelieu. 

“Madame de Rochechouart was one of 
the persons who was seriously ill when 
they entered the prison, but left it com- 
pletely cured. When she was arrested at 
Courteilles, she was so ill that most people 
thought she would not get as far as Paris. 
However, she reached Paris, and was im- 
prisoned there in a room which had been 
freshly whitewashed, with no fire, and 
the wind blowing through the paneless 
windows ; she recovered all the same, and 
I attributed this cure to the hard life to 
which we were subjected. We were only 
allowed as much food as was absolutely 
necessary to keep us alive; but our men- 
tal troubles counteracted the effect of 
hardships on our bodies. I remember 
one night I was so hungry, that I had to 
get up and eat a piece of chocolate, and I 
wondered that I could feel hunger so 
acutely ata moment when the sad thoughts 
of my mind prevented me from sleeping. 
Another day, I was talking with Madame 
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de la Fayette (the celebrated general’s 
wife) on this subject, and I told her that I 
thought it wonderful that with the threat of 
death always present to our mind, we could 
find time to think of what our meal next 
day was to consist of. 

‘TI used to read the prayers for a holy 
death for myself and others, and I did 
so so often that I have still the habit of 
reciting them even now. I felt much 
aggrieved at seeing death approach with- 
out its being possible to procure religious 
assistance, and this seemed to me the 
harder, as there were two hundred priests 
shut up in our prison. But any communi- 
cation with them was strictly prohibited. 
Many of us suffered much from this state 
of things, but I told them, as it was im- 
possible for them to go to confession, the 
best thing to do was to accept meekly 
their doom, to excite themselves to per- 
fect contrition, and so to obtain mercy. 
Personally, I did not trouble myself much 
about this, as I was wholly resigned to 
the will of God. 

“IT cannot understand now the savage 
curiosity which induced us to look out of 
our windows at the carts filled with human 
beings, which took their victims to the 
scaffold. I once remarked to my friends 
that formerly we would have gone far out 
of our way in order to avoid meeting with 
a criminal led to the gallows, while now 
we looked without emotion upon innocent 
victims led to death. Perhaps we became 
hardened to these spectacles from having 
to live in close contact with beings who 
were harsh and cruel. 

“On the 22nd of July, there was a re- 
port that some ladies of the Noailles family 
had been sentenced to death. I did not 
tell anything about it to Madame de la 
Fayette (herself a Noailles), but tried in 
vain to find out the truth of this rumor. 
Soon afterwards, I read a paper which 
mentioned that Madame la Maréchale de 
Noailles and the Duchesse d’Ayen had 
been guillotined. It said nothing about 
my dear littie sister-in-law.* 

“It was very difficult to get any news 
from outside ; as the men who carried out 
this system of terror were beginning to 
tremble for themselves. When I ques- 
tioned them, I got nothing but vague 
answers. I could hardly doubt the truth 
of this terrible news, but I wanted to make 
sure of it before informing Madame de la 


* The lady alluded to was Madame the Vicomtesse 
de Noailles, daughter of the Duc d’ Ayen, son of Mar- 
shal de Noailles, sister of Madame de la Fayette, and 
Louis de Noailles’ wife, and consequently Madame de 
Duras’s cousin and sister-in-law. 
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Fayette of the sad death of her mother and 
sister-in-law, the Duchesse d’Ayen. I tried 
in vain to break the dreadful news gradu- 
ally, Madame de la Fayette would not take 
any hint, and thought her family was not in 
danger. Meanwhile, I gave some money 
to one of the gaolers, in order to obtain 
certainty about the dreaded news. I loved 
the Vicomtesse de Noailles as a daughter 
and as a friend, for she was endowed with 
every virtue and every charm. She was 
the member of my family for whom I felt 
the greatest attachment, and in whom I 
placed most contidence. 

“ How could I tell Madame de la Fay- 
ette that she had lost at one fell blow her 
mother, grandmother, and sister? At 
last she began to be struck by our hesita- 
tion, when she questioned those around 
her about her relatives. She inquired 
from me eagerly whether anything had 
happened, and the only answer I could 
make was to burstinto tears. She under- 
stood at once that she had lost her mother 
and grandmother, but she would not bring 
herself to believe at first in the death of 
her sister, whom she almost worshipped. 
I heartily sympathized with her pain and 
sorrow, but she remained for a long time 
in a dreadful state, and her sufferings ag- 
gravated mine. We often talked to each 
other about the virtues of our departed 
friends, and nothing but the misfortunes 
of those around us, whom we were called 
upon to comfort, was able to rouse us from 
our despondency.” 


“ Meanwhile, the Duc and Duchesse de 
Mouchy were still imprisoned at the Lux- 
embourg, and their daughter could not get 
any news of them. Madame Latour has 
given in her diary an account of their life 
in prison, but I am compelled to pass it 
over from lack of space, and to come at 
once to the moment when the aged Mar- 
shal of France and his wife were sum- 
moned to appear before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. To friends who were lament- 
ing over his fate, the aged warrior re- 
marked: ‘At seventeen I mounted the 
breach for my king; at eighty I am going 
to mount the scaffold for my God; my 
dear friends, I am not to be pitied.’ His 
trial was over in a very short time, and he 
was sent to the guillotine with his wife. 
His wonderful calmness, the result of a 
pure conscience and honest heart, did not 
forsake him at the last. On the way to 
the guillotine, a wretch shouted to him: 
‘The sans culottes will eat up thy prop- 
erty and drink thy wine.’ He calmly an- 


swered : ‘God grant that you may have 
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some bread left a year hence, and that you 
be not compelled to eat one another.’ The 
famine in the winter of 1795, and the in- 
surrections of Prairial and Germinal, jus- 
tified this prophecy. 

“The marshal and the duchess were 
both executed at the Barriére du Tréne, 
and buried in a small graveyard at Picpus, 
outside Paris, where thirteen hundred vic- 
tims of the Terror await, under the shadow 
of the cross, the day of resurrection.” 


Madame de Duras herself tells us how 
she was made acquainted with the mis- 
fortune which had befallen her. Some of 
her friends having received letters from 
the Luxembourg, she eagerly inquired 
whether these letters mentioned anything 
about her family. 

“Some of my friends answered in the 
negative, others seemed not to know what 
to answer, and tried in vain to conceal 
their compassion. It immediately occurred 
to my mind that the misfortune, which had 
so long threatened, had at last befallen us. 
. . » Next morning, my cousin, Mlle. de 
la Fayette, entered my room very early; I 
immediately read my fate in her looks, 
which were full of concern and pity; how- 
ever, she did not let me know at first that 
both my father and mother had been exe- 
cuted! she announced one death, and then 
the other. I cannot describe the blow I 
felt at thinking that such models of virtue, 
charity, and honor, had been led to the 
scaffold. The affection so long shown to 
me by my unfortunate parents, all that I 
owed them, the precious lessons taught 
to me by their virtuous example, all these 
thoughts constantly recurred to my mind, 
and I could hardly breathe for sobbing.” 

It was long before Madame de Duras 
recovered from that blow; but at last her 
moral strength and her earnest piety ena- 
bled her to master her feelings. 

“1 perceived,” she writes, “that if the 
Reign of Tewor were to continue for some 
time, it would be impossible for any mem- 
ber of the former nobility to escape; I felt 
that I should have to suffer the same fate 
as my father and mother, and I resolved 
to imitate their resignation, and show my 
respect for their memory by dying in a 
way worthy of them. I pictured to myself 
the scene which would take place at the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, the armchair on 
which the accused sat, and every evening 
before retiring to rest I said: ‘Into thy 
hands, O Lord,’ and arranged my few 
things ready for distribution to my friends 
in the morning, in case I should be called. 
I exhorted myself to forgiveness of my 
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enemies, and made myself ready to follow 
my parents’ example.” 

This resolution was made on the eve of 

the 9th of Thermidor (July 27, 1794), a day 
’ which was to usher in for the prisoners 
some hope of deliverance. 

“ Early in the morning, Paris was awak- 
ened by the firing of cannons. Every 
prisoner wondered what was the meaning 
of this. From the gaolers’ excitement, 
from their haggard looks, and the trouble 
on their face, we could gather that some- 
thing was going on prejudicial to their 
cause. In the evening there was a report 
about Robespierre’s execution. Cries of 
joy could be heard in the streets, and the 
word ‘ Liberty’ began to be whispered in 
the galleries of our prison. Next day the 
male prisoners were allowed to walk in 
the courtyards with the female prisoners. 
One felt that the strain of oppression had 
diminished. On the third day some of the 
prisoners were let out. But this was done 
according to the new rules of precedence: 
the favor was granted first to people who 
were not nobles, and six weeks elapsed 
before they ventured to set free any of the 
nobility. 

“One of the commissaries asked me 
whether I was of noble birth; I answered 
that I was; one of my fellow-prisoners 
blamed me for speaking thus imprudently, 
but I would not tell an untruth, and be- 
sides it would have been useless. 

“ After a time they began to set free, 
priests, officers, and landowners. All 
those who had come from Neuilly were 
set at liberty, amidst the cheers of the 
other prisoners. Amongst them were sev- 
eral nobles, and I began to think for the 
first time that I was not doomed to remain 
for my lifetime at the Plessis. We had 
been told that some members of the Con- 
vention were going round the prisons in 
order to set the prisoners at liberty, and 
that Bourdon-de l’Oise and Legendre were 
coming to our prison. On the 16th of 
October the main gate was thrown open, 
and we saw their carriage drive in, a pleas- 
ant sight for people who had never seen 
any carriage come in unless it was to start 
soon after with a load of victims. 

“ The Conventionnels went to the keep- 
er’s office, and soon let out eighty of the 
common prisoners; as for the cé-devants, 
they were still uncertain about their fate. 
The deputies adjourned their next meet- 
ing to the 18th of October, and I felt that 
: should probably be examined on that 

ay. 

“I felt anxious about the result, as I 
was determined to answer the truth. I 
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was afraid if I spoke the truth, as 1 was 
determined to do, that I should remain 
shut up in prison for many years to come. 
On that day, just while I was revolving 
those thoughts in my mind, I was ordered 
to the office. After we had entered the 
room where the Conventionnels held their 
sitting, we were harshly told, ‘Let the 
ct-devants go and wait outside; it is not 
right that they should be examined before 
honest sans culottes. So we withdrew, 
and waited for nearly three hours, stand- 
ing. I was busy chatting with Madame 
de la Fayette, until my turn came. Bour- 
don asked what my names were, and when 
he had heard them, he jumped up from 
his chair and exclaimed: ‘ What horrible 
names! we cannot set this woman free. 
Her case must be referred to the Commit- 
tee of General Safety.’ He then made 
some inquiries about my residence, the 
length of my imprisonment, etc. 

“ Legendre, the butcher, with a more 
humane look about him, told his col- 
league that my papers were correct, that 
the reports about me were good, that he 
knew I had been a Lady of Charity at St. 
Sulpice. Inwardly I felt pleased that if I 
was set free it would be owing to my char- 
ity for the poor, 

“One of the prisoners present kindly 
interfered, and praised my behavior in 
prison; the gaoler confirmed this account 
and enlarged upon my obedience to the 
rules, 

“TI was leaning negligently against a 
table covered with our judges’ papers, and 
I have since been told that they found my 
attitude haughty. They came to no deci- 
sion about my case, but most of my fellow- 
prisoners were set at liberty. I withdrew, 
convinced that I should remain in prison, 
although one of my neighbors assured me 
that my name was on the list of those who 
were to be set free. I returned to my 
room, resigned to my fate, and Madame 
de la Fayette and I had made up our minds 
about it. 

“ On October 19, 1794, at ten o’clock in 
the morning, while I was arranging my 
room, the door was all of asudden thrown 
open. A few weeks before I should have 
thought it meant the bringing of m 
death-warrant, and even now I hardly ex- 
pected any good news. But some one, 
whose name I cannot remember, entered, 
and kindly said : ‘ You are free.’ I hardly 
would believe it; but the porter came in, 
confirmed the news, and brought the war- 
rant which set me at liberty. I pondered 
sadly about the use I was to make of my 
liberty. I had no one to look to for com- 
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fort, I was far away from my son and from 
any relative; I had no home and no 
money; and so I felt angry at the con- 
gratulations I received from the very gaol- 
ers and gendarmes. 

“In this whirl of thoughts and feelings, 
the memory of my dear son, and the 
thought that I might be useful to him, 
awoke my courage asd drew me out of 
my despondency. My things were soon 
packed up and made into two bundles. | 
said good-bye to Madame de la Fayette, 
who was doomed to remain in the prison 
with some other persons; I felt grateful 
to them for the joy they expressed at my 
good fortune, while they themselves re- 
mained in bondage. 

“{ took a porter at the door to carry 
half my luggage, and I went to my moth- 
er-in-law’s house, Rue Bellechose. She 
received me most kindly.” 


Here we must part with Madame de 
Duras ; her troubles were far from being 
over. She had to suffer from cold and 
hunger during the hard winter of 1794- 
gs, but her miseries were then personal, 
while those she had endured in prison 
were common to her fellow-prisoners, and 
give us an insight into the dreary and 
gloomy gaols of the Reign of Terror, far 
worse than any of the Bastilles the new 
government was supposed to have over- 
thrown. 

At the time Madame de Duras con- 
cluded her journal, in 1804, she was still 
living in Paris, and had been joined there 
by her son and the wife he had just 
married, who was destined to become her- 
self an accomplished writer, and to add 
through her literary achievements a new 
lustre to the family name of Duras. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE GOOD LITTLE GIRL. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


HER name was Priscilla Prodgers, and 
she was a very good little girl indeed. So 
good was she, in fact, that she could not 
help being aware of it herself; and that is 
a stage to which very many quite excel- 
lent persons never succeed in attaining. 
She was only just a child, it is true, but 
she had read a great many beautiful story- 
books, and so sbe knew what a powerful 
reforming influence a childish and inno- 
cent remark, or a youthful example, or a 
happy combination of both, can exert over 
grown-up people. And early in life—she 
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| was but eleven at the date of this true 
history — early in life she had seen clearly 
that her mission was to reform her family 
and relatives generally. This was aheavy 
task for one so young, particularly in 
Priscilla’s case, for besides a father, moth- 
er, brother, and sister, in whom she could 
not but discern many and serious failings, 
she possessed an aunt who was addicted 
to insincerity, two female cousins whose 
selfishness and unamiability were painful 
to witness, and a male cousin who talked 
slang and was so worldly that he habitu- 
ally went about in yellow boots! Never- 
theless, Priscilla did not flinch, although, 
for some reason, her earnest and unremit- 
ting efforts had hitherto failed to pro. 
duce any deep impression. At times she 
thought this was owing to the fact that she 
tried to reform all her family together, 
and that her best plan would be to take 
each one separately, and devote her whole 
energies to improving that person alone. 
But then she never could make up her 
mind which member of the family to be- 
gin with. It is small wonder that she 
often felt a little disheartened ; but even 
that was a cheering symptom, for in the 
books it is generally just when the little 
heroine becomes most discouraged that 
the seemingly impenitent relative exhibits 
the first sign of softening. 

So Priscilla persevered ; sometimes with 
merely a shocked glance of disapproval, 
which she had practised before the look- 
ing-glass until she could do it perfectly, 
sometimes with some tender, tactful little 
hint. ‘Don’t you think, dear papa,” she 
would say softly, on a Sunday morning, 
“don’t you ¢hink you could write your 
newspaper article on some ofher day? Is 
it a work of vea/ necessity?” Or she 
would ask her mother, who was certainly 
fond of wearing pretty things, “ How much 
bread for poor, starving people would the 
price of your new bonnet buy, mother? I 
should so like to work it out on my little 
slate!” 

Then she would remind her brother 
Alick that it would be so much better if, 
instead of wasting his time in playing with 
silly little tin soldiers, he would try to 
learn as much as he could before he was 
sent to school; while she was never tired 
of quoting to her sister Betty the line, — 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 

clever ! 


which Betty, quite unjustly, interpreted to 
mean that Priscilla thought but poorly of 
her sister’s intellectual capacity. 





Once when, as a great treat, the children 
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were allowed to read “ Ivanhoe” aloud, 


Priscilla declined to participate until she 
had conscientiously read up the’ whole 
Norman period in her English history; 
and on another occasion she cried bitterly 
on hearing that her mother had arranged 
for them to learn dancing, and even en- 
dured bread and water for an entire day, 
rather than consent to acquire an accom- 
plishment which she feared, from what 
she had read, would prove a snare. On 
the second day —well, there was roast 
beef and Yorkshire pudding for dinner, 
and Priscilla yielded; but she made the 
resolution — and kept it too — that, if she 
went to the dancing-class, she would 
firmly refuse to take the slighte$t pains to 
learn a single step. 

I only mention all these traits to show 
that Priscilla really was an unusually good 
child, which makes it the more sad and 
strange that her family should have prof- 
ited so little by her example. She was 
neither loved nor respected as she ought 
to have been, I am grieved to say. Her 
papa, when he was not angry, made the 
cruellest fun of her mild reproof; her 
mother continued to spend money on 
dresses and bonnets, and even allowed 
the maid to say that her mistress was 
“not at home,” when she was merely un- 
willing to receive visitors. Alick and 
Betty, too, only grew more exasperated 
when Priscilla urged them to keep their 
tempers, and altogether she could not help 
feeling how wasted and thrown away she 
was in such a circle. 

But she never quite lost heart. Her 
papa was a literary man, and wrote tales, 
some of which she feared were not as true 
as they affected to be, while he invariably 
neglected to insert a moral in any of them. 
Frequently she dropped little remarks be- 
fore him with apparent carelessness, in 
the hope that he might put them in print, 
but he never did; she never could recog- 
nize herself as a character in any of his 
stories, and so at last she gave up reading 
them at all. 

But one morning she came more near to 
giving up in utter despair than ever before. 
Only the previous day she had been so 
hopeful! Her father had really seemed to 
be beginning to appreciate his little daugh- 
ter, and had presented her with sixpence 
in the new coinage to put in her money- 
box. This had emboldened her to such a 


degree that, happening on the following 
morning to hear him ejaculate, “ Confound 
it!” she had, pressing one hand to her 
beating heart and laying the other hand 
softly upon his shoulder (which is the 
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proper attitude on these occasions), re- 
minded him that such an expression was 
scarcely less reprehensible than actual bad 
language. Upon which her hard-hearted 
papa had told her, almost sharply, “ not to 
be a little prig/” 

Priscilla forgave him, of course, and 
freely, because he was her father and it 
was her duty to bear with him, but she 
felt the injustice deeply for all that. 
Then, when she went up into the nursery, 
Alick and Betty made a frantic uproar 
merely because she insisted on teaching 
them the moves in chess when they per- 
versely preferred reversi! So, feeling 
baffled and sick at heart, she had put on 
her hat and run out al! alone to a quiet 
lane near her home, where she could 
soothe her troubled mind by thinking 
over the ingratitude and lack of apprecia- 
tion with which her efforts were so con- 
tinually met. 

She had not gone very far up the lane 
when she saw, seated on a bench, a bent 
old woman in a poke-bonnet, with a crutch- 
handled stick in her hands, and this old 
woman Priscilla (who was very quick of 
observation) instantly guessed to be a 
fairy —-in which, as it fell out, she was 
pertectly right. 

“Good-day, my pretty child,” croaked 
the old dame. 

“Good-day to you, ma’am,” answered 
Priscilla politely, for she knew that it was 
not only right, but prudent, to be civil to 
fairies, particularly when they take the 
form of old women. “ But, if you please, 
you mustn’t call me pretty — because I 
am not. At least,” she added, for she 
prided herself upon her truthfulness, “ not 
exactly pretty. And I should hate to be 
always thinking about my looks, like poor 
Milly — she’s our housemaid, you know 
—and I so often have to tell her that she 
did not make her owz face.” 

“1 don’t alarm you, I see,” said the old 
crone; “but possibly you’re not aware 
that you’re talking to a fairy?” 

“Oh yes, I am; but I’m not a bit afraid, 
because, you see, fairies can only hurt dad 
children.” 

* Ah! and you’rea good little child — 
that’s not difficult to see !” 

“ They don’t see it at home,” said Pris- 
cilla, with a sad little sigh, “ or they would 
listen more when I tell them of things 
they oughtn’t to do.” 

“ And what things do they do that they 
oughtn’t to, my child —if you don’t mind 
telling me?” 

“Oh! I don’t mind in the /eas#,” Pris- 
cilla hastened to assure her ; and then she 
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told the old woman all her family’s faults, 
and the trial it was to bear with them and 
go on trying to induce them to mend their 
ways. “And papais getting worse than 
ever,” she concluded dolefully. “ Only 
fancy, this very morning he called me a 
little prig!” 

“Tut-tut!” said the fairy sympatheti- 
cally; “deary-deary me! So he called 
you ¢hat,didhe? ‘A little prig!’ And 
you, too! Ah! the world’s coming to a 
pretty pass! I suppose, now, your papa 
and the rest of them have got it into their 
heads that you are too young and too in- 
experienced to set up as their adviser — 
is that it?” 

“I’m afraid so,” admitted Priscilla. 
“ But we mustn’t blame them,” she added 
gently; “we must remember that they 
don’t know any better — mustn’t we, 
ma’am ?” 

“You sweet child!” said the old lady, 
with enthusiasm; “I must see if I can’t 
do something to help you, though I’m not 
the fairy I used to be. Still, there are 
tricks I can manage still, if I’m put to it. 
What you want is something that will 
prove to them that they ought to pay more 
attention to you, eh?—something there 
can be no possible mistake about ?” 

“Yes,” cried Priscilla eagerly ; “and — 
and —how would it be if you change 
them into something else, just to show 
them; and then I could ask for them_to 
be transformed back again, you know?” 

‘*What an ingenious little thing you 
are!” exclaimed the fairy; “but let us 
see; if you came home and found your 
cruel papa doing duty as the family hat- 
stand, or strutting about as a Cochin 
China fowl 4 

“ Oh, yes; and I’d feed him every day, 
till he was sorry,” interrupted the warm- 
hearted little girl impulsively. 

“Ah! but you’re so hasty, my dear. 
Who would write all the clever articles 
and tales to earn bread and meat for you 
all? Fowls can’t use a pen. No; we 
must find a prettier trick than that. There 
was one I seem to remember, long, long 
ago, performing for a good little ill-used 
girl, just like you, my dearie, just like 
you. Now, what was it? Some gift I 
gave her whenever she opened her lips 

” 





“ Why 7 remember —how funny that 
you should have forgotten! Whenever 
she opened her lips, roses and diamonds 
and rubies fell out. That would be the 
very thing! Then they’d ave to attend 
tome! Oh, do bea kind old fairy, and 
give me a gift like that — do, do/” 
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‘Now, don’t be so impetuous! You 
forget that this is not the time of year for 
roses ;" and as for jewels — weil, I don’t 
think I can be very far wrong in supposing 
that you open your lips pretty frequently 
in the course of the day?” 

“ Alick does call me a‘ mag,’ ” said Pris- 
cilla; “but that’s wrong, because I never 
speak without having something to say. 
I don’t think people ought to — it may do 
so much harm, mayn’t it?” 

“Undoubtedly. But, anyhow, if we 
made it every time you opened your lips, 
you would soon ruin me in precious stones 
—that’s plain. No; I think we had bet- 
ter say that the jewels shall only drop 
when you are saying something you wish 
to be particularly improving — how will 
that do?” 

“Very nicely indeed, ma’am, thank 
you,” said Priscilla, ** because, you see, it 
comes to just the same thing.” 

“ Ah, well, try to be as economical of 
your good things as you can. Remember 
that in these hard times a poor old fairy’s 
riches are not as inexhaustible as they 
used to be.” 

* And jeweis really will drop out ?” 

“Whenever they are wanted to ‘ point 
a moral and adorn a tale,’” said the old 
woman, who, for a fairy, was particularly 
well-read. ‘There, run along home, do, 
and scatter your pearls before your rela- 
tions.” 

It need scarcely be said that Priscilla 
was only too willing to obey; she ran all 
the way home with a light heart, eager to 
exhibit her wonderful gift. ‘ How sur- 
prised they will be!” she was thinking. 
“If it had been Betty instead of me, I 
suppose she would have come back talk- 
ing toads. It would have been a good 
lesson for her; but still, toads are nasty 
things, and it would have beea rather un- 
pleasant for the rest of us. I think I 
won't tell Betty where I met the fairy.” 

She came in and took her place demurely 
at the family luncheon, which was the chil- 
dren’s dinner; they were all seated al- 
ready, including her father, who had got 
through most of his writing in the course 
of the morning. - 

“Now, make haste, and eat your din- 
ner, Priscilla,” said her mother, “ or it will 
be quite cold.” 

“JT always let it get a little cold, moth- 
er,” replied the good little girl, “so that 
I mayn’t come to think too much about 
eating, you know.” 

As she uttered this remark she felt a 
jewel producing itself in some mysterious 
way from the tip of her tongue, and saw it 
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fall with a clatter into her plate. “I'll 
pretend not to notice anything,” she 
thought. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed Alick, pausing in 
the act of mastication. “I say, Prissze /” 

“If you ask mother, I’m sure she will 
tell you that it is most ill-mannered to 
speak with your mouth full,” said Priscilla, 
her speech greatly impeded by an im- 
mense emerald. 

“TI like that!” exclaimed her rude 
brother. “Who’s speaking with their 
mouth full zow ?” 

“¢ Their’ is not grammar, dear,” was 
Priscilla’s only reply to this taunt, as she 
delicately ejected a pearl; “you should 
say her mouth full.” For Priscilla’s gram- 
mar was as good as her principles. 

“ But, really, Priscilla, dear,” said her 
mother, who felt some embarrassment at 
so novel an experience as being obliged to 
find fault with her little daughter; “you 
should not eat sweets just before dinner ; 
and — and couldn’t you get rid of them in 
some other manner? ” 

‘“*Sweets!” cried Priscilla, consider- 
ably annoyed at being so misunderstood. 
“They are not sweets, mother —look.” 
And she offered to submit one for inspec- 
tion. 

“If I may venture to express an opin- 
ion,” observed her father, “1 would rather 
that a child of mine should suck sweets 
than colored beads ; and, in either case, I 
object to having them prominently forced 
upon my notice at meal-times. But I dare 
say I’m wrong. I generally am.” 

“Papa is quite right, dear,” said her 
mother; “it zs such a dangerous habit. 
Suppose you were to swallow one, you 
know. Put them in the fire, like a good 
girl, and go on with your dinner.” 

Priscilla rose without a word, her cheeks 
crimsoning, and dropped the pearl, ruby, 
and emerald with great accuracy into the 
very centre of the fire. This done, she 
returned to her seat and went on with her 
dinner in silence, though her feelings pre- 
vented her from eating very much, 

“If they choose to think my jewels are 
only beads, or jujubes, or acidulated 
drops,” she said to herself bitterly, “I 
won’t waste any more on them, that’s all! 
I won't open my lips again except to say 
quite ordinary things — so ¢here /” 

If Priscilla had not been such a very 
good little girl, you might almost have 
thought she was in a temper; but she was 
not—her feelings were wounded, that 
was all, which is quite a different thing. 

That afternoon her aunt Margarine, 
Mrs. Hoyle, came tocall. She was the 





aunt whom we have already mentioned as 
being given to insincerity; she was not 
well off, and had a tendency to flatter peo- 
ple, but Priscilla was fond of her, notwith- 
standing, and she had never detected her 
in any insincerity towards herself. She 
was sent into the drawing-room to enter- 
tain her aunt until her mother was ready 
to come down, and her aunt, as usual, 
overwhelmed her with affectionate admi- 
ration. ‘How pretty and well you are 
looking, my pet,” she began; “and, oh! 
what a beautiful frock you have on!” 

“ The little silkworms wore it before I 
did, aunt,” said Priscilla modestly. 

** How sweet of you to say so! but they 
never looked half so well in it, I’ll be 
bou Why, my child, you’ve dropped 
a stone out of a brooch or something — 
look — on the carpet there!” 

“Oh!” said Priscilla carelessly, “it was 
out of my mouth, not out of a brooch. I 
never wear jewellery. I think jewellery 
makes people grow so conceited, don’t 
you, Aunt Margarine?” 

“Yes, indeed, dearest; indeed, you are 
so right,” said her aunt (who wore a cameo 
brooch as large as a tart upon her cloak); 
“and —and surely that can’t be a diamond 
in your lap?” 

“ Oh, yes, it is. I met a fairy this morn- 
ing in the lane, and so ” and here 
Priscilla proceeded to narrate her wonder- 
ful experience. “I thought it might per- 
haps make papa and mamma value me a 
little more than they do,” she said wist- 
fully, as she finished her story; “but they 
don’t take the least notice ; they made me 
put the jewels on the fire—they did, 
really.” 

“What blindness!” cried her aunt; 
“how can people shut their eyes to such a 
treasure? And—and may I just have one 
look? What! you really don’t want them ? 
I may keep them for my very own? You 
precious love! Ah, 7 know a humble home 
where you would be appreciated at your 
proper worth. What would I not give 
for my poor naughty Belle and Cathie to 
have the advantage of seeing more of such 
a cousin!” 

“I don’t know whether I could do them 
much good,” said Priscilla, “ but I would 
try my best.” 

“‘T am sure you would,” said Aunt Mar- 
garine ; ‘‘and now, dearest sweet, I am 
going to ask your dear mamma to spare 
you to us for just a little while — we must 
both beg very hard.” 

“T’ll go and tell nurse to pack m 
things now, and then I can go away with 
you,” said the little girl. 
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When her mother heard of the invita- 
tion, she consented quite willingly. “ To 
tell you the truth, Margarine,” she said, 
“ T shall be very glad for the child to have 
achange. She seems a little unhappy at 
home with us, and she behaved most un- 
like her usual self at lunch; it can’t be 
natural for a child of her age to chew large 
glass beads. Did your Cathie and Belle 
ever do such a thing?” 

“ Never,” said Aunt Margarine, cough- 
ing; “it is a habit that certainly ought to 
be checked, and I promise you, my dear 
Lucy, that if you will only trust Priscilla 
to me, I will take away anything of that 
kind the very moment I find it. And I 
do think, poor as we are, we shall manage 
to make her feel at home. We are all so 
fond of your sweet Priscilla.” 

So the end of it was that Priscilla went 
to stay with her aunt that very afternoon, 
and her family bore the parting with the 
greatest composure. 

“TI can’t give you nice food or a pretty 
bedroom to sleep in, such as you have at 
home,” said her kind aunt. ‘“ We are very 
plain people, my pet, but at least we can 
promise you a warm welcome! ” 

“ Oh, auntie !” protested Priscilla, “ you 
mustn’t think I mind a little hardship. 
Why, if beds weren’t hard and food not 
quite nicely cooked now and then, we 
should soon grow too luxurious to do our 
duty, and that would be so very bad for 
us.” 
“ Oh, what deauties /” cried her aunt 
involuntarily, as she stooped to recover 
several sparkling gems from the floor of 
the cab. “I mean, it’s better to pick 
them up, dear, don’t you think? they might 
get in people’s way, you know. Whata 
blessing you will be in our simple home! 
I want you to do all you can to instruct 
your cousins; don’t be afraid of telling 
them of any faults you may happen to see, 
Poor Cathie and Belle, | fear they are 
very far from being all they should be!” 
And Aunt Margarine heaved a sigh. 

“ Never mind, auntie, they will be better 
in time, I am sure. / wasn’t a/ways a 
good girl.” 

Priscilla thoroughly enjoyed the first 
few days of her visit; even her aunt was 
only too grateful for instruction, and 
begged that Priscilla would tell her, quite 
candidly, of any shortcomings she might 
notice. And Priscilla, very kindly and 
considerately, always dd tell her. Belle 
and Catherine were less docile, and she | 
saw that it would take her some time to | 
win their esteem and affection; but this | 
was just what Priscilla liked —it was the 
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usual experience of the heroines in the 
books, and much more interesting, too, 
than conquering her cousins’ hearts at 
once. 

Still, both Catherine and Belle persist- 
ently hardened their hearts against their 
gentle little cousin in the unkindest way ; 
they would scarcely speak to her, and 
chose to make a grievance out of the fact 
that one or other of them was obliged, by 
their mother’s strict orders, to be con- 
stantly in attendance upon her, in order 
to pick up and bring Mrs. Hoyle all the 
jewels that Priscilla scattered in profusion 
wherever she went. 

“If you would only carry a plate about 
with you, Priscilla,” complained Belle one 
day, “ you could catch the jewels in that.” 

“ But I don’t want to catch the jewels, 
dear Belle,” said Priscilla, with a playful 
but very sweet smile; “if other people 
prize such things, that is not my fault, is 
it? ewels do not make people any hap- 
pier, Belle.” 

“ T should think not!” exclaimed Belle; 
“1’m sure my back perfectly aches with 
stooping, and so does Cathie’s. There! 
that big topaz has just gone and rolled 
under the sideboard, and mother will be 
so angry if I don’t get it out. It is too 
bad of you, Priscilla. J believe you do it 
on purpose.” 

“Ah, you will know me better some 
day, dear,” was the gentle response. 

“ Well, at all events, 1 think you might 
be naughty just now and then, Prissie, 
and give Cathie and me a half-holiday.” 

“JT would do anything else to please 
you, dear, but not that; you must not ask 
me to do what is impossible.” 

Alas! not even this angelic behavior, 
not even the loving admonitions, the ten- 
der rebukes, the shocked reproaches, that 
fell, accompanied by perfect cascades of 
jewels, from the lips of our pattern little 
Priscilla, succeeded in removing the ut- 
terly unfounded prejudices of her cousins, 
though it was some consolation to feel 
that she was gradually acquiring a most 
beneficial influence over her aunt, who 
called Priscilla “her little conscience.” 
For, you see, Priscilla’s conscience had 
so little to do on her own account that it 
was always at the service of other people, 
and, indeed, quite enjoyed being useful, 
as was only natural to a conscientious 
conscience, which felt that it could never 
have been created to be idle. 

Very soon another responsibility was 
added to little Priscilla’s burdens. Her 
cousin Dick — the worldly one with the 
yellow boots — came home after his an- 
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nual holiday, which, as he was the junior 
clerk in a large bank, he was obliged to 
take rather late in the year. She had 
looked forward to his return with some 
excitement. Dick, she knew, was frivo- 
lous and reckless in his habits; he went 
to the theatre occasionally, and frequently 
spent an evening in playing billiards and 
smoking cigars at afriend’s house. There 
would be real credit in reforming poor 
Cousin Dick. 

He was not long, of course, in hearing 
of Priscilla’s marvellous endowment, and 
upon the first occasion they were alone 
together treated her with a respect and 
admiration which he had very certainly 
never shown her before. ‘* 

“You’re wonderful, Prissie,” he said; 
“ T’d no idea you had it in you!” 

‘““Nor had I, Dick; but it shows that 
even a little girl can do something.” 

“T should rather think so! And the 
way you look, as grave as a judge all the 
time. Prissie, I wish you’d tell me how 
you manage it. I wouldn’t tell a soul.” 

“ But I don’t know, Dick. I only talk, 
and the jewels come — that is all.” 

“You artful little girl! You can keep 
a secret, I see, but so can I. And you 
might tell me how you do the trick. What 
put you up to the dodge? I’m to be 
trusted, I assure you.” 

“ Dick, you can’t, you mustn’t think 
there is any trickery about it! How can 
you believe I could be such a wicked little 
girl as to play tricks? It was an old fairy 
that gave me the gift. I’m sure I don’t 
know why — unless she thought that I was 
a good child and deserved to be encour- 
aged.” 

“By Jove!” cried Dick. “I never 
knew you were half such fun.” 

“TI am not fun, Dick. I think fun is 
generally so very vulgar; and, oh! I wish 
you wouldn’t say ‘by Jove!’ Surely you 
know he was a heathen god?” 

“I seem to have heard of him in some 
such capacity,” said Dick. ‘I say, Pris- 
sie, what a ripping big ruby!” 

“Ah, Dick, Dick, you are like the 
others! I’m afraid you think more of the 
jewels than of any words I may say, and 
yet jewels are common enough.” 

“They seem to be with you. Pearls, 
too, and such fine ones! Here, Priscilla, 
take them, they’re your property.” 

Priscilla put her hands behind her. 
“ No, indeed, Dick; they are of no use to 
me. Keep them, please; they may help 
to remind you of what I have said.” 

“It’s awfully kind of you,” said Dick, 
looking really touched. “Then — since 








you put it in that way—thanks, I will, 
Priscilla—I’ll have them made into a 
horseshoe pin.” 

“ You mustn’t let it make you too fond 
of dress, then,’ said Priscilla; “but I’m 
afraid you're that already, Dick.” 

“A diamond!” he cried. ‘Go on 
Priscilla, I’m listening — pitch into me, it 
will do me a Zot of good!” 

But Priscilla thought it wiser to say no 
more just then. 

That night, after Priscilla and Cathie 
and Belle had gone to bed, Dick and his 
mother sat up talking until a Jate hour, 

“Is dear little Cousin Priscilla to be a 
permanency in this establishment?” be- 
gan her cousin, stifling a yawn, for there 
had beena rather copious flow of precious 
stones during the evening. 

“ Well, I shall keep her with us as long 
as I can,” said Mrs. Hoyle; “she’s such 
a darling! and they don’t seem to want 
her at home. I’m sure, limited as my 
means are, I’m most happy to have such 
a visitor.” 

“She seems to pay her way — only her 
way is a trifle trying at times, isn’t it? 
She lectured me for half an hour on end 
without a sing!e check !” 

“ Are you sure you picked them all up, 
dear boy?” 

“ Got a few of the best in my waistcoat 
pocket now. I’m afraid 1 scrunched a 
pearl or two, though — they were all over 
the place, you know. I suppose you’ve 
been collecting too, mater?” 

“I’ve picked up one or two,” said his 
mother; “I should think I must have 
nearly enough now to fill a bandbox. And 
that brings me to what I wanted to consult 
you about, Richard. How are we to dis- 
pose of them? she has given them all to 
me.” 

“ You haven’t done anything with them 
yet, then?” 

“How could I? I have been obliged 
to stayat home. I’ve been so afraid of 
letting that precious child go out of my 
sight for a single hour, for fear some un- 
scrupulous persons might get hold of her. 
I thought that perhaps when you came 
home, you would dispose of the pearls for 
me.” 

“ But, mater,” protested Dick, “I can’t 
go about asking who'll buy a whole band- 
box full of jewels!” 

“Oh, very well, then. I suppose we 
must go on living this hugger-mugger 
life, when we have the means of being as 
rich as princes — just because you are too 
lazy and selfish to take a little trouble!” 

“I know something about these 
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things,” said Dick; “I know a fellow 
who’s a diamond merchant, and it’s not so 
easy to sell a lot of valuable stones as you 
seem to imagine, mother. And then Pris- 
cilla really overdoes it, you know. Why, 
if she goes on like this, she’ll make dia- 
monds as cheap as currants !” 

“* J should have thought that was a rea- 
son for selling them as soon as possible ; 
but I’m only a woman, and of course my 
opinion is worth nothing. Still, you might 
take some of the biggest to your friend, 
and accept whatever he’ll give you for 
them ; there are plenty more — we needn’t 
haggle over the price.” 

** He’d want to know all about them — 
and what should I say? I can’t tell him 
a cousin of mine produces them whenever 
she feels disposed.” 

“You could say they have been in the 
family for some time, and you are obliged 
to part with them. I don’t ask you to tell 
a falsehood, Richard!” 

“Well, to tell you the honest truth,” 
said Dick, “ I’d rather have nothing to do 
with it. I’m not proud, but I shouldn’t 
like it to get about among our fellows at 
the bank that I went about hawking dia- 
monds.” 

“But, you stupid, undutiful boy, don’t 
you see that you could leave the bank — 
you need never do anything any more; 
we should all live rich and happy some- 
where in the country, if we could only sell 
these jewels. And you won’t do that one 
little thing!” 

“ Well,” said Dick, “I'll think over it. 
I’ll see what I can do.” 

And his mother knew that it was per- 
fectly useless to urge him any further, for, 
in some things, Dick was as obstinate as 
a mule, and far too easygoing and careless 
ever to succeed in life. He had promised 
to think over it, however, and she had to 
be contented with that. 

On the evening following this conversa- 
tion, Cousin Dick entered the sitting-room 
the moment after his return from the City, 
and found his mother to all appearances 
alone. 

“* What a dear, sweet little guileless an- 
gel Cousin Priscilla is, to be sure!” was 
his first remark, 

“Then you have sold some of the 
stones!” cried Aunt Margarine. “Sit 
down, like a good boy, and tell me all 
about it.” 


“ Well,’ said Dick, “I took the finest | 


diamonds and rubies and pearls that es- 
caped from that saintlike child last night, 





in the course of some extremely disparag:- | 


ing comments on my character and pur- | 
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suits —I took those jewels to Faysett and 
Rosewater’s, in New Bond Street — you 
know the shop, on the right-hand side as 
you go up “ 

* Oh, go on, Dick, go on — never mind 
where it is—how much did you get for 
them?” 

“I’m coming to that; keep cool, dear 
mamma. Well, I went in, and I saw the 
manager, and I said: ‘1 want you to make 
these up into a horseshoe scarf-pin for 
me,’ ” 

“You said that! you never tried to sell 
one! Oh, Dick, you are too provoking!” 

“ Hold on, mater, I haven’t done yet. 
So the manager —a very gentlemanly per- 
son, rather thin on the top of the head — 
not that that affects his business capaci- 
ties, for, after all “3 

* Dick, do you want to drive me fran- 
tic?” 

“I can’t conceive any domestic occur- 
rence which would be more distressing or 
generally inconvenient, mother dear. You 
do interrupt a fellow so. I forget where 
I was now —oh, the manager, ah, yes. 
Well, the manager said, ‘We shall be 
very happy to have the stones made up in 
any design you may select ’— jewellery, by 
the way, seems to exercise a most refining 
influence upon the manners —this man 
had the deportment of a duke — ‘ you may 
select,’ he said; ‘but, of course, I need not 
tell you that none of these stones are gen- 
wine,” 

“ Not genuine!” cried Aunt Margarine 
excitedly. ‘“ They must be—he was ly- 
ing!” 

“West End jewellers never lie,” said 
Dick ; “but, naturally, when he said that, 
Itold him I should like to have some 
proof of his assertion. ‘* Will you take 
the risk of testing?’ said he. ‘ Test 
away, my dear man!’ said I. So he 
brought a little wheel near the emerald — 
whizz! and away went the emerald. Then 
he let a drop-of something fall on the ruby 
—and it fizzled up for all the world like 
pink champagne. ‘Go on, don’t mind me!’ 
I told him; so he touched the diamond 
with an electric wire—phit! and there 
was only something that looked like the 
ash of a shocking bad cigar; then the 
pearls —and they popped like so many 
air-balloons. ‘Are you satisfied?’ he 
asked. ‘Oh, perfectly,’ said 1; ‘you 
needn’t trouble about the horseshoe pin 
now. Good-evening;’and so I came away, 
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after thanking him for his very amusing 


scientific experiments.” 
“ And do you believe that the jewels are 
all shams, Dick ; do you really?” 
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“1 think it so probable, that nothing on 
earth will induce me to offer a single one 
for sale. I should never hear the last of 
it at the bank. No, mater. Dear little 
Priscilla’s sparkling conversation may be 
unspeakably precious from a moral point 
of view, but it has no commercial value 
—those jewels are bogus, shams, every 
stone of them!” 

Now, all this time our heroine had been 
sitting unperceived in a corner behind a 
window-curtain, reading “The Wide, 
Wide World,” a work which she was 
never weary of perusing. Some children 
would have come forward earlier; but 
Priscilla was never a forward child, and 
she remained as quiet as a‘ little mouse 
up to the moment when she could control 
her feelings no longer. 

“It isn’t true!” she cried passionately, 
bursting out of her retreat and confront- 
ing her cousin, “It’s cruel and unkind 
to say my jewels are shams —they are 
real — they are, they are/” 

“ Hullo, Prissie!” said her abandoned 
cousin, “so you combine jewel-dropping 
with eavesdropping, eh?” 

“How dare you!” cried Aunt Marga- 
rine, almost beside herself, “ you odious 
little prying minx, setting up to teach 
your elders and your betters, with your 
cut-and-dried priggish maxims! When I 
think how I have petted, and indulged 
you all this time, and borne with the abom- 
inable litter you left in every room you 
entered — and now to find you are only 
a little conceited, hypocritical impostor — 
oh, why haven’t I words to express my 
contempt for such conduct? why am I 
dumb at such a moment as this?” 

*“ Come, mother,” said her son sooth- 
ingly, ‘*that’s not such a bad beginning — 
I should call it fairly fluent and expres- 
sive, myself.” 

“ Be quiet, Dick. I’m speaking to this 
wicked child, who has obtained our love 
and sympathy and attention on false pre- 
tences, for which she ought to be put in 
prison — yes, in prison — for such a heart- 
less trick on relations who can ill afford 
to be so cruelly disappointed!” 

* But, aunt!” expostulated poor Pris- 
cilla, “* you always said you only kept the 
jewels as souvenirs, and that it did you 
so much good to hear me talk.” 

“Don’t argue with me, miss! If I had 
known the stones were wretched, tawdry 
imitations, do you imagine for an instant 





“Now, mother,” said Dick, “be fair; 
they were uncommonly good imitations, 
you must admit that!” 
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“ Indeed, indeed, I thought they were 
real — the fairy never told me!” 

“ After all,” said Dick, “it’s not Pris- 
cilla’s fault. She can’t help it if the 
stones aren’t real, and she made up for 
quality by quantity, anyhow — didn’t you, 
Prissie ?” 

“Hold your tongue, Richard — she 
could help it—she knew it all the time; 
and she’s a hateful, sanctimonious, little 
stuck-up viper, and so I tell her to her 
face!” 

Priscilla could scarcely believe that 
kind, indulgent, smooth-spoken Aunt Mar- 
garine could be addressing such words to 
her —it frightened her so much that she 
did not dare to answer, and just then 
Cathie and Belle came into the room. 

“Oh, mother,” they began penitently, 
“we're so sorry — but we couldn’t find 
dear Prissie anywhere, so we haven't 
picked up anything the whole after- 
noon.” 

“ Ah, my poor darlings, you shall never 
be your cousin’s slaves any more —don’t 
go near her, she’s a naughty, deceitful 
wretch; her jewels are false, my sweet 
loves, false! She has imposed upon us 
all—she does not deserve to associate 
with you!” 

“T always said Prissie’s jewels looked 
like the things you get on crackers,” said 
Belle, tossing her head. 

“Now we shall have a little rest, I 
hope,” chimed in Cathie. 

“]T shall send her home to her parents 
this very night!” declared Aunt Marga- 
rine, “she shall not stay here to pervert 
our happy household with her miserable 
gew-gaws !” 

Here Priscilla found her tongue: “ Do 
you think 1 want to stay?” she said 
proudly. “I see now that you only wanted 
to have me here because — because of the 
horrid jewels; and I never knew they 
were false; and I let you have them all, 
every one, you know I did; and I wanted 
you to mind what I said, and not trouble 
about picking them up— but you would 
do it! And now you all turn round upon 
me like this. What have I done to be 
treated so — what have I done?” 

* Bravo, Prissie!” cried Dick. ‘ Moth- 
er, if you ask me, I think it serves us all 
jolly well right ; and it’s a downright shame 
to bullyrag poor Prissie in this way!” 

“| don’t ask you,” retorted his mother 
sharply, “so you will kindly keep your 
opinions to yourself.” 

“ Tra-la-la!” sang rude Dick, “ we are 
a united family—we are, we are, we 
are/” —a vulgar refrain he had picked 
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up at one of the burlesque theatres he was 
only too fond of frequenting. 

But Priscilla came to him, and held out 
her hand quite gratefully and humbly. 
“Thank you, Dick,” she said, “you are 
kind, at all events. And I’m sorry you 
couldn’t have your horseshoe pin.” 

“Oh, hang the horseshoe pin!” ex- 
claimed Dick; and poor Priscilla was so 
thoroughly cast down that she quite forgot 
to reprove him. 

She was not sent home that night, after 
all, for Dick protested against it in such 
strong terms that even Aunt Margarine 
saw that she must give way; but early on 
the following morning Priscilla quitted her 
aunt’s house, leaving her belongings to be 
sent on after her. 

She had not far to walk, and it so hap- 
pened that her way Jed through the iden- 
tical lane in which she had met the fairy. 
Wonderful to relate, there, on the very 
same bench and in precisely the same atti- 
tude, sat the old lady, peering out from 
under her poke-bonnet, and resting her 
knotty old hands on her crutch-handled 
stick. 

Priscilla walked past with her head in 
the air, pretending not to notice her, for 
she considered that the fairy had played 
her a most malicious and ill-natured trick. 

“ "tey-day!” said the old lady (it is only 
fairies who can permit themselves such 
old-fashioned expressions nowadays), 
“ hey-day ; why, here’s my good little girl 
again! Isn’t she going to speak to me?” 

* No, she’s not!” said Priscilla; but she 
found herself compelled to stop, notwith- 
standing. 

“Why, what’s all this about? You’re 
not going to sulk with me, my dear, are 
your” 

“T think you’re a very cruel, bad, un- 
kind old woman for deceiving me like 
this!” 

“Goodness me! 
els come, after all?” 

“ Yes —they came, only they were all 
horrid artificial ones —and it is a shame, 
it zs/” cried poor Priscilla from her 
bursting heart. 

“ Artificial, were they? that is really 
very odd! Can you account for that at 
all, now?” 

“Of course I can’t! You told me they 
would drop out whenever I said anything 


Why, didn’t the jew- 


to improve people—and I was a/ways | 


saying them. 
room quite full of jewels.” 
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I don’t know how to explain it, unless ” — 
and here the old lady looked up queerly 
from under her white eyelashes — “ unless 
your goodness was artificial, too.” 

“ How do you mean?” asked Priscilla, 
feeling strangely uncomfortable. “I’m 
sure I’ve never done anything the least 
bit naughty — how can my goodness pos- 
sibly be artificial ?”’ 

“Ah, that I can’t explain; but I know 
this — that people who are really good are 
generally the last persons to suspect it, 
and the moment they become aware of it. 
and begin to think how good they are, and 
how bad everybody else is, why, somehow 
or other, their goodness crumbles away, 
and leaves only a sort of outside shell be- 
hind it. And—I’m very old, and, of 
course, I may be mistaken — but I think 
(I only say | ¢hznk, mind) that a little girl 
as young as you must have some faults 
hidden about her somewhere; and that, 
perhaps, on the whole she would be better 
employed in trying to find them out and 
cure them before she attempted to correct 
those of other people. And I’m sure it 
can’t be good for any child to be always 
seeing herself in a little picture, just as she 
likes to fancy other people see her. Very 
many pretty books are written about good 
little girls, and it is quite true that a child 
may exercise a great influence for good — 
more than they can ever tell, perhaps — 
but only just so long as they remain natu- 
ral and unconscious, and not unwholesome 
little pragmatical prigesses, for then they 
make themselves and other people worse 
than they might have been. But, of course, 
my dear, you never made such a mistake 
as that!” 

Priscilla turned very red, and began to 
scrape one of her feet against the other. 
She was thinking, and her thoughts were 
not at all pleasant ones. 

“Oh, Fairy,” she said at last, “I’m 
afraid that’s just what I did do! I was 
always thinking how good I was, and put- 
ting everybody — papa, mamma, Alick, 
Betty, Aunt Margarine, Cathie, Belle, and 
even poor Cousin Dick—right! I have 
been a horrid little hateful prig, and that’s 
why all the jewels were rubbish. But, oh! 
shall I have to go on talking sham dia- 
monds and things all the rest of my life? ” 

“ That,” said the fairy, “depends en- 
tirely on yourself. You have the remedy 
in your own hands, or rather lips.” 

“Ah, you mean I needn’t talk at all? 
But I must—sometimes. I couldn’t bear 


“Ah, you’ve been very industrious, evi-| to be dumb as long as I lived; and it 
dently ; it’s unfortunate your jewels should 
all have been artificial, most unfortunate. 
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would look so odd, too.” 
“T never said you were not to open your 




















lips at all. But can’t you try to talk simply 
and naturally, not like little girls or boys 
in any story-books whatever, not to ‘show 
off’ or improve people, only as a girl 
would talk who remembers that, after all, 
her elders are quite as likely as she is to 
know what they ought or ought not to do 
and say?” 

“T shall forget sometimes, I know I 
shall!” said Priscilla disconsolately. 

“If you do, there will be something to 
remind you, you know. And by-and-by, 
perhaps, as you grow up, you may, quite 
by accident, say something sincere, and 
noble, and true, and then a jewel will fall 
which will really be of vaiue.” 

“No!” cried Priscilla} “no, please / 
Oh, Fairy, let me off that! If I must 
drop them, let them be false ones to pun- 
ish me —not real. I don’t want to be re- 
warded any more for being good — if I 
ever am really good!” 

*“Come,”’ said the fairy, with a much 
pleasanter smile, “ you are not a hopeless 
case, at all events. It shall be as you 
wish, then, and perhaps it will be the 
wisest arrangement for all parties. Now 
run away home, and see how little use you 
can make of your fairy gift.” 

Priscilla found her family still at break- 
fast. ‘“ Why,” observed her father, rais- 
ing his eyebrows as she entered the room, 
“*here’s our little monitor (or is it monz- 
tress, eh, Priscilla?) back again. Chil- 
dren, we shall all have to mind our p’s 
and q’s, and, indeed, our entire alphabet 
now!” 

“I’m sure,” said her mother, kissing 
her fondly, “ Priscilla knows we’re all de- 
lighted to have her home.” 

“Tm not,” said Alick, with all a boy’s 
engaging candor. 

“Nor am I,” added Betty; “it’s been 
ever so much nicer at home while she’s 
been away.” 

Priscilla burst into tears as she hid 

her face upon her mother’s protecting 
shoulder. 
- “It’s true!” she sobbed; “I don’t de- 
serve that you should be glad to see me. 
I’ve been hateful and horrid, I know; but, 
oh, if you’ll only forgive me and love me, 
and put up with me a little, Ill try not to 
preach and be a prig any more —I will, 
truly!” 

And at this her father called her to his 
side, and embraced her with a fervor he 
had not shown for a very long time. 


I should not like to goso far as to assert 
that no imitation diamond, ruby, peari, or 
emerald ever again proceeded from Pris- 
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| cilla’s lips. Habits are not cured ina 
| day, and fairies — however old they may 
| be —are still fairies, so it dd occasionally 
| happen that a mock jewel made an unwel- 
come appearance after one of Priscilla’s 
more unguarded utterances. But she was 
always frightfully ashamed and abashed 
by such an accident, and buried the imita- 
tion stones immediately in a corner of the 
garden. And as time went on, the jewels 
grew smaller and smaller, and frequently 
dissolved upon her tongue, leaving a 
faintly bitter taste, until at last they ceased 
altogether, and Priscilla became as pleas- 
ant and unaffected a girl as she who may 
new be finishing this history. 

Aunt Margarine never sent back the 
contents of that bandbox; she kept the 
biggest stones and had a brooch made of 
them, while, as she never mentioned that 
they were false, no one out of the family 
ever so much as suspected it. 

But, for all that, she always declared 
that her niece Priscilla had bitterly dis- 
appointed her expectations — which was, 
perhaps, the truest thing that Aunt Mar- 
garine ever said. F, ANSTEY. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
ON THE NAMING OF NOVELS, 


WHEN Wilkie Collins died, the journals 
told anecdotes about the straits he had 
sometimes found himself in for a title. 
He was especially perplexed, it seems, 
over a volume of stories, which ultimately 
entered the world as “ Mrs. Zant and the 
Ghost, and other Stories.” The title was 
not so deep as “La Recherche de 1’Ab- 
solu” nor so wide as “ Vanity Fair,” but 
it was enough,— it served, and the book 
survived. 

The pious reader probably thinks a title 
a matter of small consequence, a thing to 
be left to the end like the preface; an ac- 
complished book might be trusted to name 
itself. It is something of a shock to him 
to picture writers of genius racking their 
brains for a catching title, and then sol- 
emnly writing up toit. In practice, how- 
ever, the title is often found to be a first 
care even with writers of genius. The 
name has been known to precede the 
novel by an interval of thirty years. Some 
novels have never got, and never will get 
beyond the name. That is the case with 
“La Quiquengrogne” of Victor Hugo. 
The name which found its novel after 
| thirty years of waiting was Théophile 
| Gautier’s “ Le Capitaine Fracasse.” In 
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the rich and reckless days of 1830 it was 
a fashion in France with literary begin- 
ners to announce on the backs of their 
first books an imposing list of forthcom- 
ing works ; it attracted attention and gave 
them airs of established authorship. They 
would choose at random a list of high- 
sounding and bizarre titles in the romantic 
taste of the time, without being at all in a 
position to make good the promise or hav- 
ing any definite plan for the books fore- 
shadowed. In this way had appeared on 
Renduel’s covers, a fashionable publisher 
of the day, an announcement of “ Le Capi- 
taine Fracasse.” Thirty years after date 
Gautier took up the bill drawn by his 
youth on futurity, and wrote the book. 
There was no longer any commercial obli- 
gation to meet. People had given up ask- 
ing, ‘When is ‘Le Capitaine Fracasse’ 
coming out?” Most people fancied it 
had come out; some had gone the length 
of criticising it. But none the less the 
thing was on Gautier’s conscience. For 
thirty years, amid the thousand cares of 
life, on his travels, in the ceaseless grind 
of journalism, he was haunted by a re- 
morseful memory of the unfulfilled prom- 
ise, long ago forgotten, no doubt, by all 
save himself. There is an Oriental. fan- 
tasy that statues and people in pictures 
crowd round the artist at the judgment 
day clamoring for souls. Gautier had a 
dread that thus he would meet Le Ca- 
pitaine Fracasse. His christening had 
given the hero an inchoate spiritual exist- 
ence which craved completion, an incon- 
testable right to become a romance in two 
volumes. And so in the fulness of time 
Gautier endowed him with his two vol- 
umes and housed him, picturesquely if 
uncomfortably, in the Chateau de la Mi- 
sere. The task was not accomplished 
without disturbing sentimental memories, 
and waking regrets for a day that was 
dead and in course of being energetically 
buried by a later literary generation. Like 
an architect completing an unfinished de- 
sign, Gautier set himself to write “Le 
Capitaine Fracasse” in the fashion of 
1830. He strove to forget, to shut out 
the uncongenial present, to live retrospec- 
tively in the deaux jours of romanticism. 
The reader will not find in these pages, 
Gautier pathetically observes, any politi- 
cal, moral, or religious thesis; no great 
problem is discussed, no cause argued. 
Gautier, you see, had lived too long into 
the day of M. Dumas //s, the son who had 
declined an offer from his wonderful fa- 
ther of a partnership in his magnificent 
business of romance manufacture. Even 
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Flaubert, who could still talk after Gau- 
tier’s own heart about art for art's sake, 
had but now written “ Madame Bovary ;” 
and the art of ‘‘ Madame Bovary” is an- 
other pair of shoes altogether from the 
art of “Le Capitaine Fracasse.” Here 
should be-an awful example to a name not 
to put off its novel for thirty years. 

The sober English reader may decline 
to accept, as a normal type in methods of 
novel writing, the man who flaunted the 
famous red waistcoat in token of literary 
revolution. Will he accept Dickens? 
Well, with Dickens, too, the title was the 
first necessity, the originating impulse. 
Till he had fixed upon his title, he could 
not get seriously to work. He was in 
Genoa in 1844, and had a Christmas story 
to write. He had never, he said, so stag- 
gered upon the threshold before. The 
subject was there, but he had not found a 
title for it, or the machinery to work it 
with. “Sitting down one morning reso- 
lute for work, though against the grain, 
his hand being out and everything inviting 
to idleness, such a peal of chimes arose 
from the city as he found ‘ maddening.’ 
All Genoa lay beneath him, and up from 
it, with some sudden set of the wind, came 
in one fell sound the ciang and clash of all 
its steeples, pouring into his ears again 
and again, in a tuneless, grating, discord- 
ant, jarring, hideous vibration, that made 
his ideas ‘spin round and round till they 
lost themselves in a whirl of vexation and 
giddiness and dropped down dead.’” A 
couple of days later he wrote to Forster a 
letter of one sentence: ‘“* We have heard 
the chimes at midnight, Master Shallow.” 
A few days later he writes again: “It is 
a great thing to have my title and see my 
way how to work the bells. Let them 
clash upon me now from all the churches 
and convents in Genoa, I see nothing but 
the old London belfry I have set them in. 
In my mind’s eye, Horatio.” Thus it was 
always with Dickens when setting about 
a new novel. Despondency, doubts, diffi- 
culties, and endless experimenting, sug- 
gesting, sifting, rejecting of titles. Then 
of a sudden, a title found, and he was off 
on the composition of the book. Never 
were the preliminary throes more pro- 
tracted than with “ David Copperfield.” 
Toward the end of 1848 he was making 
holiday at Broadstairs, his mind running 
on a subject. “I have not,” he writes 
from there, 


**seen Fancy write 
With a pencil of light 


| On the blotter so solid commanding the sea,— 











but I shouldn’t wonder if she were to do 
it one of these days. Dim visions of di- 
verse things are floating around me; I 
must go to work head foremost when I 
get home.” Home he goes, yet gets no 
further. In February, 1849, he is in 
Brighton: “‘ A sea-fog to-day, but yester- 
day inexpressibly delicious. My mind 
running like a high sea on names—not 
satisfied yet though.” On February 23rd 
he had found a title of some sort, to wit, 
“Mag’s Diversions, Being the Personal 
History of Mr. Thomas Mag the Younger 
of Blunderstone House.” Then came a 
series of variations in the expository part 
of the title, Blunderstone House after a 
time becoming Copperfield House. Then 
came “ The Personal History of Mr. Da- 
vid Copperfield the Younger and his Aunt 
Margaret.” On February 26th he sent 
Forster a list of six names, which may be 
found set out at length —at great length 
—in the life. Forster and Dickens’s 
children finally determined his choice 
among the six, and the title once settled 
all is plain sailing. He went through this 
elaborate process with most of his titles. 
There were a dozen tentative titles for 
“‘ Bleak House,” most of them leading off 
with “* Tom-all-alone’s,” and fourteen for 
“Hard Times.” It was the same with 
“A Tale of Two Cities.” “ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit ” was Martin always ; but he began 
as Martin Sweezleden, and became in turn 
Sweezleback, Sweezlewag, Chuzzletoe, 
Chuzzleboy, Chubblewig, Chuzzlewig, and 
finally Chuzzlewit. In 1855 Dickens be- 
gan keeping a book of memoranda and 
hints for subsequent working up, which 
contained among other things nineteen 
titles for novels. Of these he used up 
two for Christmas stories; another, ‘“* No- 
body’s Fault,” was the title first adopted 
for “ Little Dorrit,” the actual title being 
only substituted just as the first number 
was going to the printer. “Our Mutual 
Friend” was another ultimately used, 
though there had not been wanting in the 
interval critics to point out its inaccuracy 
of language. The rest no doubt will 
crowd about Dickens at the judgment day 
clamoring for completion. But Dickens 
was never the man to quail before a gib- 
bering shade; he would have snapped his 
fingers at a poor Capitaine Fracasse. 
Many a hard pressed living novelist, how- 
ever, might be glad to take his liabilities 
off his hands. In these times, harder 
than the hard times of Dickens, it is 
something to light on a list of eligible 
titles going begging. Two of them, “ The 


Children of the Fathers ” and ‘“* Two Gen- 
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erations,” have already been absorbed by 
Tourguéneff’s great novel, “ Fathers and 
Sons;” another, “The Young Person,” 
may perhaps be thought now too serious 
a reality to be lightly played with; 
“ Dust,” another of them, is at least as 
good a title as “ Smoke ” or “ She.” 

How names and titles set Dickens’s 
imagination to work is one of the myste- 
ries of genius. The settled name, it may 
be, was just an outward sign of the inward 
crystallizing of his hitherto floating ideas. 
But with Dickens’s confessed experience 
before him, nobody can presume to say 
that the title is of no artistic consequence. 
In these days, however, of over-population 
in fiction, the chief difficulties are perhaps 
rather commercial and legal. Art may 
have no concern with legal and commer- 
cial considerations, but the poor artist has 
often more concern than enough. It is 
becoming every day more difficult to hit 
upon a striking title which has not been 
already used; and the more obscure the 
forestalling book, the more tenaciously 
are proprietory rights in the title insisted 
on. One hears of authors having been 
forced to change twice, or even thrice, 
names over which they have been rejoic- 
ing with all the pride of a first discovery; 
horrid tales are even told of dummy books 
hastily run up for the express purpose of 
forestalling and wringing money out of 
popular writers. We shall probably live 
to see a corner or ring in titles. Com- 
mercially of course the essentials of a 
good title are that it should arrest atten- 
tion and whet appetite. The fierceness of 
the struggle for life among novels is the 
only excuse for all the silly, forced, and 
far-fetched. names one hears. It is the 
commercial importance of the title that 
has given publishers their generally recog- 
nized claim to have a word in the choice, 
and they have often intervened with effect. 
The excellent title “Rob Roy” was, as 
Lockhart tells us, the suggestion of the 
publisher Constable, but he had great diffi- 
culty in persuading the author. ‘ What,” 
said Scott, ‘Mr. Accoucheur, must you 
be setting up for Mr. Sponsor too! — but 
let us hear it.” Constable maintained that 
the name of the real hero would be the 
best possible name for the book. “ Nay,” 
answered Scott, and it is an answer worth 
a novelist’s marking, “ mever let me have 
to write up toaname. You well know I 
have generally adopted a title that told 
nothing.” The bookseller, however, perse- 
vered, and after dinner (what magic there 
is in a dinner!) Scott yielded. Nor was 
this the only occasion on which Constable 
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set up for “Mr. Sponsor.” 
the title of “‘ The Abbot,” and would fain 
have had instead “The Nunnery” as a 
sequel to “ The Monastery.” This time 
Scott did not yield, — perhaps there was 
no dinner. He, however, soothed the 
grumbling Constable by accepting his sug- 
gestion that he should introduce Queen 
Elizabeth into a romance as a companion 
picture to the Mary Stuart of “ The Ab- 
bot.’’ Constable was instantly ready with 
a title and a subject, “ The Armada,” —a 
title, forsooth, that told nothing and de- 
manded no writing up to it! Kingsley 
did not shrink from “ Hypatia,” but he 
would hardly have adventured “ The 
Armada ” for “ Westward Ho!” For an 
Elizabethan novel Scott turned to a sub- 
ject that had long been a favorite with 
him, the tragic story of Amy Robsart. He 
meant to call the novel after the ballad, 
*“ Cumnor Hall;” but Constable again in- 
terfered and proposed “Kenilworth.” 
This, on the other hand, John Ballantyne 
did not approve of, and prophesied with 
bad judgment and a worse pun that the 
result would be something worthy of the 
kennel. Scott, good easy giant, though 
his instinct for the practical no less than 
the literary side of his business was worth 
that of a street-full of booksellers, fell in 
with the suggestion of the imperious Con- 
stable, whose vanity, according to his part- 
ner Cadell, now boiled over so much at 
having his suggestion again approved that 
in his high moods he used to stalk up and 
down his room exclaiming, “ By G . 
I am all but the author of the Waverley 
Novels !” 

Yet Scott had done more wisely to stick 
to his own idea. The meeting at Kenil- 
worth was but an episode, though it was 
the episode which precipitated the catas- 
trophe. And the title has moreover the 
disadvantage of directing attention to the 
anachronism of the plot. No sensible 
person is afraid of anachronism in art so 
long as the art triumphs, and, as here, a 
fine dramatic situation is gained ; but if 
the art is to triumph, it is wiser to let the 
sleeping historical conscience lie. Scott 
was fully alive to the wisdom of this pol- 
icy. Left to himself he instinctively 
avoids the mistake of naming an historical 
novel after an historical character or 
event. It is “Quentin Durward” not 
“ Lewis the Eleventh,” “ Anne of Geier- 
stein,” not “ Charles the Bold;” there is 
no hint of Saladin or crusading Richard 
in “ The Talisman” or of masquerading 
Richard in “Ivanhoe.” Scott was obvi- 
ously right. He was writing romance, 
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He disliked | not history. To give a purely historical 


title is to bargain with the reader to give 
him historical treatment. To “The Ar- 
mada ” Scott could never have consented ; 
“ Kenilworth,” depend upon it, was a con- 
cession against his better judgment. Even 
the undaunted Dumas, who tackles his- 
tory more directly and more at large than 
Scott ever chose to do, calls his famous 
book, not after Richelieu, Mazarin, or 
Lewis the Fourteenth, but after the Three 
Musketeers. That is an admirable title, 
by the way, so mysterious and suggestive. 
There is always something fascinating 
about numbers in titles ; and here the title 
is none the less admirable that the mus- 
keteers were in fact not three but four, 
and that the fourth was the best of the 
bunch, the immortal D’Artagnan. But if 
Constable did Scott a bad turn over “ Ken- 
ilworth,” he made amends by getting 
“ Herries ” changed to the high-sounding 
romantic name “Redgauntlet.” “ Her- 
ries ” would have served, but it is not the 
pleasant mouthful that “ Redgauntlet ” is. 
Indeed, as the Waverley Novels are the 
best of all romances, so their names are 
the best ofall names. “ Waverley,” “ Old 
Mortality,” “ The Heart of Midlothian,” 
—they are perfect. Scott’s answer to 
Constable put the wisdom of the thing in 
a nutshell. His titles arouse curiosity 
without discounting it; they are distinc- 
tive and appropriate, come trippingly off 
the tongue and satisfy the ear, and have 
withal a twang of romance about them. 
Scott, of course, besides his genius, had 
the advantage of coming early in the day, 
and had no need to shout to make him- 
self heard amid the din ofa crowd. Miss 
Austen died only a very few years after 
Scott turned from poetry to prose ro- 
mance, and Lytton was only beginning to 
write as the wonderful Waverley series 
was drawing to a close in stress and diffi- 
culty. 

But if “Ivanhoe” is the name for ro- 
mance, “Tom Jones” is the name of a 
novel. “Tom Jones” was not by any 
means aname taken atrandom. Fielding 
was quite as anxious in his day, as Thack- 
eray or George Eliot were in theirs, to 
claim credit for finding and making inter- 
esting an ordinary specimen of mere flesh 
and blood. “Tom Jones ” was a name 
selected to indicate two things: that the 
hero was not to be an antiquated hero of 
romance, but something far more real and 
substantial; and that, though a real man, 
he was to be more than an individual real 
man — he was to be typical and signifi- 
cant. “Tom Jones ” has many followers ; 
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I do not refer to Lady Bellaston, but to 
such titles as “Tom Brown” or “ Mr. 
Smith.” It has been thought astonishing 
that a novel should have contrived to sub- 
sist with sucha title as “ Mr. Smith.” But 
this was no makeshift; it is a singularly 
happy title. Mr. Smith, a short, stout, 
grey man, middle-aged, a bachelor and 
rich, comes as a stranger to settle near 
the village of Eastworld. The vulgar 
genteel families of the place are distracted 
between the professional advantages and 
social disadvantages of calling upon him, 
till they discover late in the day that 
“the county ” knows him. The beauty 
among a set of flirting, motherless sisters 
had given such heart as sht had to give 
to a snob ofa soldier, who kisses her at 
home and denies her in the better houses 
of the neighborhood; but for marriage 
she schemes to catch the rich middle-aged 
man honored with the friendship of eligi- 
ble acquaintance. Mr. Smith, thinking 
no guile, and equally grateful to kind 
friends of all sorts and conditions, falls in 
love with the beautiful girl, but can hardly 
bring himself to believe that the prize is 
for him. He thinks no scandal nor will 
listen to it. And then suddenly, as the 
author has recently said did really happen 
with his prototype in life, on the very eve 
of his marriage he died. His life and his 
death lift the book, as they lifted East- 
world, out of what had otherwise been a 
dead level of unendurable vulgarity. The 
soldier and girl marry; but with eyes 
opened to see their own unworthiness and 
witha “ quickened sense of the compass 
of human feeling” from having once 
known a simple, noble Christian gentle- 
man, Mr. Smith. 

Most novels, like this one, naturally de- 
rive their point and principle of unity 
from the character or career, the action 
or passion, of some one among their per- 
sonages. And the name of that person, 
as Constable urged rightly enough, sup- 
plies the natural name for the book. Ac- 
cordingly among the myriads of works of 
fiction this form of title is out and away 
the most common. With the exception of 
Jane Austen’s double-barrelled alliterative 
titles, “ Pride and Prejudice,” “ Sense and 
Sensibility,” which also have not been 
without their influence, up to Scott’s time 
the chief novels were named after the 
hero or heroine: Robinson Crusoe, Cap- 
tain Singleton, Captain Carleton, Moll 
Flanders, Tom Jones, Amelia, Joseph An- 
drews—it is a remark of Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s that Fielding wisely finds room 
in the full title for Parson Adams — Pa- 
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mela, Clarissa Harlowe, — Richardson in- 
clines to the women, Fielding to the men, 
— Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, 
Tristram Shandy, Pamela, Cecilia. Then, 
one step removed, the Vicar of Wakefield 
and The Man of Feeling. The proper 
names are amplified with expository 
phrases such as The Personal History, 
The Life and Adventures, and so forth; 
a fashion to which Dickens returned, per- 
haps for the sake of its old-fashioned 
flavor, after Scott had shown a more ex- 
cellent way of brevity. ‘His Birth and 
Other Misfortunes,” the expository sub- 
title of, if I recollect aright, ‘“ Ginx’s 
Baby,” might have done for Tristram 
Shandy except that poor Tristram’s mis- 
fortunes began long before his birth. The 
actual title, however, “ The Life and Opin- 
ions of Mr. Tristram Shandy, Gentleman,” 
is sufficiently diverting. 

Where a hook depicts a small commu- 
nityin which no single figure is pre-emi- 
nent, we sometimes get titles like “ Vil- 
lette ’»— a neat nickname for Brussels — 
“Barchester Towers,” ‘ Middlemarch,” 
the last as good a title as could be in- 
vented for the book. George Eliot could 
not have christened it after Dorothea or 
Lydgate without ignoring half its contents. 
Let us be thankful she spared us that 
terrible modern form of title, “ A modern 
Saint Theresa.” It is indeed not always 
easy to determine which figure is the pro- 
tagonist, and so among George Eliot’s 
characters, Not one man probably in a 
thousand would have picked out Daniel 
Deronda for the honor, such as it is, of 
naming that not very successful book. I 
am not sure that, for my part, I should 
have picked Adam Bede for this honor; 
the cast-iron man dear to feminine imagi- 
nation has no charm for me. Hetty would 
be the sentimentalist’s choice, to remind 
Adam and Dinah, whom George Henry 
Lewes had joined, that, while they were 
enjoying their blameless lives, Hetty was 
eating out her shallow little heart in 
transportation. The beauty of Hetty is 
as deeply felt as anything in the book; 
and as Mr. Browning’s Fra Lippo Lippi 
says, — 

If you get simple beauty and nought else 

You get about the best thing God invents. 


There are people, however, who would 
have named the book after Dinah. “The 
Tragedy of the Hall Farm” would have 
the advantage of bringing into focus Mrs. 
Poyser’s all-conquering tongue. A critic, 
by the way, has found great significance 
in the primitive and elemental savor of 
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the name Adam Bede. The initials A.B. 
have lead off the alphabet; Adam was 
the first man; the venerable Bede comes 
decidedly early in our literature. Plain 
folk will probably consider such criticism 
ridiculous. It is a coincidence that Amos 
Barton begins with A and B. 

For “Ivanhoe,” Thackeray in parody 
puts “ Rebecca” and “ Rowena.” I sup- 
pose to most readers, certainly to most 
male readers, Rebecca is more the heroine 
than Ivanhoe is the hero, Rebecca and 
Richard Lion-heart share the honors, and 
that was doubtless Scott’s reason for call- 
ing the book after Ivanhoe. So in “ Guy 
Mannering,” “The Antiquary,” “ Old 
Mortality,” he of set purpose avoids the 
conventional hero. 

When one begins shifting titles, one 
knows not where to stop, — that is always 
the weakness of the reformer. Would 
not for example “Le Pére Grandet” be 
the true title for ‘“*Eugénie Grandet ”? 
The masterly delineation of the miser is 
the achievement of the book. His sac- 
rifice of his daughter serves essentially to 
throw him into relief. But Balzac, sac- 
rifice being a pet subject with him, prefers 
always to take his title from the victim of 
the sacrifice; Eugénie Grandet, Le Lys 
dans la Vallée, Le Pére Goriot. “Le 
Pére Goriot” is a good name for a fine 
book ; yet I am not sure that “ La Maison 
Vauquer ” would not fit the book even 
better. True the tragedy is the tragedy 
of a father sacrificed to his daughters’ lust 
and avarice. But the Jensionis the scene 
and very symbol of his martyrdom, and 
the house, like the book, has dark secrets 
not directly connected with Goriot's story. 
In his treatment of the Maison Vauquer 
Balzac reaches romanticism through real- 
istic methods. This one sinister house 
stands out from the houses about it with 
a lurid light upon it. Picked out in this 
light, the mean lodging-house reveals 
itself as a centre and heart of suffering, 
scheming, struggling, criminal Paris. To 
make the work of the builder’s hands 
celor and overshadow the lives of men, to 
give it a physiognomy and a soul that 
haunt the imagination as of a thing alive 
and purposeful,—this is a note of ro- 
manticism. It is a function of romance 
to read its appropriate legend into a 
tower, a ruin, a stream, a glen, —the 
legend which expresses and completes it 
by seizing and making permanent its lurk- 
ing and evanescent suggestiveness. Ac- 


cordingly since the era of romanticism 
names of places have been almost as com- 
mon in titles as names of people. 


The 
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long line of early English novels named 
after the hero or heroine is significantly 
broken as early as 1765 by a story named 
after a haunted castle, Horace Walpole’s 
“ Castle of Otranto.” Even in the eigh- 
teenth century the romantic spirit was 
not left altogether without witness, — the 
witness baffled, only half serious, only 
half conscious, of the dilettante Horace 
Walpole and his friend, the poet Gray, 
The book was suggested, Walpole tells 
us, bya dream. “I had thought myself 
in an ancient castle (a very natural dream 
for a head like mine, filled with Gothic 
story), and that on the uppermost banister 
of a great staircase I sawa gigantic hand 
in armor.” This gigantic hand in armor 
was, as all readers will remember, the root 
of the story. Gray reported that at Cam- 
bridge the book made “ some of them cry 
a little, and all in general afraid to go to 
bed o’ nights.” So here in full eighteenth 
century we already find the temper and 
furniture of later romance. ‘“ The Castle 
of Otranto” is the precursor of a whole 
fantastic procession of castles, abbeys, 
cathedrals, palaces, and prisons, destined 
in later years to give their names to ro- 
mance and legend. Wordsworth’s influ- 
ence joined to Scott’s has put natural 
scenes and homely buildings alongside of 
the castles and monasteries of earlier 
romance. Hareton Earnshaw, Catherine 
Linton, and Heathcliffe, with their un- 
tamed Yorkshire passions, fantasies, fu- 
ries, are harmonized and set off against 
the bleak beauty of the Yorkshire moor- 
land scenery of * Wuthering Heights.” 
The first glimpse we get of Maggie Tul- 
liver is of her standing as a child watch- 
ing the mill-wheel in the Floss. ‘ Maggie, 
Maggie,” cries her mother, “ where’s the 
use 0’ any one telling you to keep away 
from the water? You'll tumble in and be 
drownded some day, an’ then you'll be 
sorry you didn’t do as mother told you.” 
The rushing of the Floss is her song of 
destiny in our ears all through the quarrel 
and trouble about Dorlcote Mill, till in the 
end the flood closes over the heads of 
brother and sister re-united in death. 
“ Brother and Sister” George Eliot had 
meant to call the story; “The Mill on 
the Floss,” one of the perfect titles, was 
due to her publisher Blackwood. ‘“ The 
House with the Seven Gables” is but a 
dwelling-place for the curse which doomed 
the Pyncheons, generation after genera- 
tion, to their choking, bloody death. Of 
the whole class, perhaps the finest instance 
is Victor Hugo’s “ Notre Dame de Paris.” 
The great cathedral is a haunting impor- 
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tunate presence throughout the romance 
till Frollo’s fingers lose their agonized 
grip on its yielding leads. And withal it 
is the real and sufficient symbol of Hugo’s 
central idea. In his three great books, 
“Notre Dame,” “Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer,” and “*Les Misérables,” Hugo set 
himself to typify the triple tyranny against 
which humanity struggles, the tyranny of 
superstition, the tyranny of natural forces, 
and the tyranny of human law. The great 
cathedral teuilies the tyranny of the med- 
ieval Church, the tyranny of its beauty 
and grandeur, its morbid and grotesque 
imagination, its mystery and terror. And 
then the irony of such a title for the story 
of a graceful, innocent gipsy girl hunted to 
death by the lust and hate of the conse- 
crated servant of a religion of pity and 
chastity, of our pure and gentle lady, 
Notre Dame de Paris! 

That is what a great title can do. It 
not only surmises and clinches; it is also 
commentary and chorus. Such titles as 
“Le Roi s’ Amuse” or “Fromont Jeune 
et Risler Ainé” are whole volumes in 
themselves. Hugo was not so happy with 
the titles of the other two parts of his 
trilogy. The title “Les Misérables” is 
too wide for its idea. We feel after we 
have done with Javert and Jean Valjean 
that, as I think Mr. Bret Harte puts it at 
the close of his diverting parody, there are 
still plenty of miserables left. 

It indeed often happens that an other- 
wise fine title is too wide, like an alge- 
braical formula for a specific problem. 
Thackeray is said to have been finely 
elated over his title of “Vanity Fair; ” 
but, as a matter of fact, “Vanity Fair” 
does not characterize the scenes of Becky’s 
triumphs and degradation any more spe- 
cially or properly than it would character- 
ize the rest of Thackeray’s works, It has 
been a custom with some French novelists 
to adopt a general heading for a series of 
novels; Balzac’s ** Le Comédie Humaine,” 
for example, M. Daudet’s “ Mceurs Pari- 
siennes,” M. Ohnet’s “ Les Batailles de la 
Vie,” so much scoffed at by the vivacious 
Gyp and others. “Vanity Fair’ would 
have served Thackeray admirably for such 
a purpose, with his persistent refrain of 
Vanitas Vanitatum. Many fine titles of 
Balzac again have this defect of overwide- 
ness. “La Femme de Trente Ans,” “ Les 
Illusions Perdues ” (which might stand as 
the title for Flaubert’s complete works), 
“Les Parents Pauvres”— La Cousine 
Bette and Le Cousin Pons do not exhaust 
the dramatic possibilities of the poor rela- 
tion; or lastly that very uninviting title 
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which would characterize a school of nov- 
els better than a single story, “ Les Petites 
Miséres de la Vie Conjugale.” This is 
indeed precisely what one might expect 
with Balzac, because Balzac set himself, 
quite solemnly and in apparent good faith, 
to exhaust the whole of human experience 
in the forty little yellow volumes which a 
foolish young man has vowed he would 
not give in exchange for Shakespeare. 
Obviously no title could be too wide to 
indicate the magnificent scope of such a 
design. Of course it must not be denied 
that a great novel may so seize and ex- 
press a typical piece of human experience 
as to justify the assumption of a generic 
title, doing in pure fiction the kind of 
thing which Hamlet has done in poetic 
tragedy. Perhaps “ Vanity Fair” is such 
a case. Perhaps “ Madame Bovary ” could 
bear the title “Les Illusions Perdues.” 
Perhaps Tourguéneff’s “Fathers and 
Sons ” justifies itself by an adequate grasp 
and by a typical example of the inevitable 
tragic clash of ideas between succeeding 
generations in an epoch of change. 

This defect of overlapping the specific 
subject is one of the many vices of those 
detestable modern titles consisting of 
proverbs or quotations. Mr. Swinburne 
once suggested that it would be a benevo- 
lent despotism, and worthy of Matthew 
Arnold’s ideal academy, which should 
make it a penal offence against literature 
for any writer to affix a proverb, a quota- 
tion, but above all things a line of poetry 
by way of tag or title to anovel. At the 
best, titles like “* Love me little, Love me 
long,” “It is Never too late to Mend,” 
“Red asa Rose is she,” “One Traveller 
Returns,” are, as Mr. Swinburne calls the 
first, very silly labels. bie are not only 
awkward, they are essentially illegitimate. 
It is, generally speaking, an impertinence 
to use up a proverb, or a fine line of poetry 
of world-wide application for one’s own 
poor bounded story. It is a sacrilege to 
desecrate with less choice associations a 
name enskied and sainted in imperishable 
poetry, — like Proud Maisie, for instance. 
It is an outrage to apply to the crude sen- 
timentality of a Kate Chester, to use in- 
deed for any transient love-tale of the hour, 
the plea, wrung from the great tortured 
heart of Othello, ‘Tell them I loved not 
wisely, but too well,” or the cry of Romeo, 
when he has slain Juliet’s kinsman and 
sees himself caught in the toils of fate, 
“Oh, I am Fortune’s fool!” I take ex- 
amples at random, meaning no disrespect 
to the able authors of these particular nov- 
els; but they have plenty of wit to invent 
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better titles and leave Othello’s jealousy 
and Romeo’s love in peace. 

It was Lord Lytton, I fancy, who began 
with “ What will He do with it?” the 
irritating fashion of using for title an in- 
terrogative sentence. Charles Reade, An- 
thony Trollope, and Mr. Besant, to cite 
only distinguished names, have all offend- 
ed in this way: “ Put Yourself in His 
Place,” “* He Knew He Was Right,” “ The 
World went Very Well Then,” “ Can You 
Forgive Her?” aad so on. A phrase, 
however, not in itself clumsy, nor made 
offensive by misapplication, may make a 
very good title ; witness the beautiful name 
of Mr. Bret Harte’s very beautiful story, 
“ Left out on Lone Star Mountain.” 

If after being pelted with all these in- 
stances the reader has strength left to ask 
with Juliet, What’s in a name? (I ac- 
knowledge that that quotation is an out- 
rage)—my answer is, the difference 
between “ Is He Popenjoy?” which I take 
to be one of the worst, and “ The Scarlet 
Letter,” which I take to be one of the very 
best of all titles. Consider for a moment 
how perfect a title “ The Scarlet Letter ” 
is. It tells nothing, yet it tells everything. 
It fascinates before the book is opened, it 
fascinates even more powerfully after the 
- book is closed. The whole tragedy is in 
the title. It is the symbol of Hester’s sin, 


and the penalty of her sin, the isolation, 


the spiritual blight. The symbol of the 
Scarlet Letter eats into the imagination 
of the reader as it ate into the flesh of 
the remorse-racked Puritan minister, till 
we see it everywhere in the air before our 
eyes, as he saw it written on the thunder- 
ous sky through the wild night when he 
stood distracted on Hester’s scaffold. 
The book might have lived and prospered 
under another name, say “ The Silence of 
the Rev. Arthur Dimmesdale ;” but it is 
surely an added perfection that it should 
find in its title, as it does now, its final 
sign and seal. 
W. P. Jj. 


From The New Review. 
SKETCHES IN TANGIER. 
1. 

Wuat I like best about here — what 
seem most to speak, and not merely to be 
—are the little valleys between the hills 
—faintly greened in patches with grass 
and dwarf palm, or grey with withered 
thistles — of dried mud, bare and cre- 
vassed and wrinkled with rain courses like 
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Burne Jones’s; the little gardens, with 
reed and geranium hedges, and orange- 
trees by the shallow brooks. They look, 
these little oases, in the greyish purple 
country, with the something toy-like in 
their brilliant oranges, like the Paradise 
dreamed of by some modest little ancho- 
rite; and these Moors, ploughing on the 
hillside, look like white Benedictines in 
some old fresco. These little gardens 
make one think of some allegorical orchard 
in a medizval poem — places to which the 
constant lover gets at last, after much 
scrambling up stony roads, and tearing 
amid brambles. They are so tiny, with 
their tiny orange-trees; and the undula- 
tions of greyish brown dried mud seem so 
endless. 

I like them best, these distant glimpses, 
towards sunset. I am tired of the lanes of 
bamboo and cactus, of everything near the 
town. These hills, monotonous and dreary 
as any sandy plains, seem to speak to one 
as they turn faintly purple and merge 
towards the distant blue mountain ranges ; 
they seem to tell of something in common 
with other countries, of places where peo- 
ple have had other paradises than that of 
Mahomet. 


II, 


YESTERDAY our first visit was to a 
Moorish woman, Hasan’s wife. You go 
up a precipitous flight of steps into a tiny 
tiled yard, the arches on whose further 
side are hung with chintz curtains, behind 
which one feels the movement of inquisi- 
tive people. Here we are met by Hasan’s 
wife, a tall, pale woman with stately man- 
ners, her voluminous clothes giving at 
first the impression of a large moth or 
heavy-winged bird. She leads us into the 
best room, separated from the little court 
by a raised curtain, and makes us sit ona 
new carpet, spread over another carpet 
which goes from end to end. All round 
are shelves and hooks with the ornaments 
and valuables of the establishment; a 
kitchen clock, a twopenny vase with Italian 
artificial flowers, a musical box, Hasan’s 
pistols and guns, and the magnificent gold 
and velvet sheathed sabre given him by 
the sultan; most conspicuous of all, one 
of those colored looking glass balls which 
you find hung in Italian gardens and res- 
taurants. Hasan brings a tray and sets it 
on the ground, and begins making tea, the 
water boiling in a samovar in the yard. 
Meanwhile we ask to see the children; 
two tiny trots, Mustapha with a shaven 
crown, fez, and gorgeous dressing-gown 
of blue, and pink, and white flowered silk ; 
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and Aled, who with his curls still uncut 
looks like a little girl. Mustapha is six, 
goes to school, and is comparatively grave, 
except when, having eaten our chocolates, 
he tries to snatch Aled’s box. Then a 
tiny baby is produced, which his mother 
sits holding on her knees. Of course the 
conversation, translated by Hasan, runs 
on the children, while we are given cups 
of very hot, very sweet, very strong green 
tea. boiled with mint, and an immense 
pile of European cakes. Hasan’s wife 
sits opposite us on the ground, staring 
rather vacantly, while a musical box plays 
monotonously. She answers some of our 
questions, but although not showing the 
smallest shyness, asks only‘one question 
the whole time, How many children have 
we got? I sit and stare, rather less avow- 
edly, at her. She is dressed in a most 
complicated and baffling arrangement of 
superposed trousers and caftan, all covered 
over with embroidered muslin, and hand- 
kerchiefs, and transparent gauzes, tight 
round the hips but enormously bulky in 
the sleeves, and in its stiffness almost 
precluding all movement; her head, also, 
is covered with two embroidered kerchiefs, 
one of which covers her forehead like a 
nun’s veil, Madame Hasan is a very 
handsome woman, or rather has been. 
Her features are beautifully aquiline, and 
the dark paint under her huge dark eyes 
makes her skin appear of an even whiter 
whiteness than it really is ; creamy, deli- 
cate; but it is the skin of a woman no 
longer young. We conjecture her to be 
between thirty-five and forty (making due 
allowance for a southern climate), but she 
afterwards turns out to be twenty or 
twenty-one. I sit and look at—I cannot 
say watch, since there is no movement — 
Madame Hasan, who, with her white face, 
huge and painted eyes, her stiff attitude 
in her wide, stiff embroideries of a shim- 
mer of various colors, strikes me at first 
as one of those life-size wax Madonnas in 
Spanish churches, when they have on 
their best silk and lace frock and veil in 
drought or cholera time ; if you stuck dag- 
gers in her heart she would not wince. 
Then, by the side of this thought arises 
the remembrance of that procession of 
mosaic virgins, jewelled and embroidered 
and veiled, who carry their heavenly 
crowns and palms along the nave of the 
Ravenna church ; of the ladies with their 
pale cheeks and huge khol’d eyes at St. 
Vitale, and, among them, of the empress 
Theodora herself, prim, solemn and, with- 
al, vaguely meretricious — something be- 
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tween a nun and a nautch girl. This 
definition returned to my mind when, this 
morning, the rich Benani showed us on 
his terrace the loopholes, narrow within, 
wide without, which enable his ladies to 
look out unseen; I felt inclined to exclaim, 
“ But this isa convent!” Still more so 
when Hasan related to me the history of 
his three marriages, and descanted on the 
perfection of his present wife. The first, 
he said, was his cousin; he bought her 
beautiful clothes and furniture ; but, after 
some time, she gave him words. Instantly 
he sent her back, with all he had given 
her, and took another wife, remarks that 
she had given him three girls, dead, and a 
boy who still survives. The second wife 
went all right till one day she took it into 
her head to go to the vapor bath without 
his permission. ‘ Who gave you leave to 
go to the vapor bath without me?” he 
asked. “I don’t require anybody’s leave,” 
answered she. “And immediately,” he 
added, with that energetic downward- 
pointing gesture, “I sent her home with 
all the things I had ever given her.” 

As regards the present wife, he was 
quite delighted with her; she made all the 
children’s clothes and her own, she could 
sew with the machine, she cooked, she 
never required to buy a bottle of orange 
or rose water, so excellently did she pre- 
pare it herself —above all, she never 
wanted to go out! ‘ Never once,” he said, 
“has she asked leave to go out — not from 
one year’s end to another! never. wants to 
leave the house or to see any one — never 
even crosses the street. Ah,” he said, 
“she is a woman of excellent reputa- 
tion!” 

All this decorum, this never showing 
of women, never mentioning them, this 
almost religious attitude of silence con- 
cerning them, is in reality the height of 
indecency. The woman thus secluded 
exists for only one purpose, which the 
Koran makes very plain. When one sees 
such a woman, in her unwieldy gauze 
dress, her kohl'd eyes, and thinks of that 
perpetual life, so different from that in 
Italy or Spain, lolling on thick rugs and 
cushions, eating sweets, and drinking 
spiced tea in that atmosphere of incense 
— something between resin and otto of 
roses — which is the national atmosphere 
here, one understands the pallor and lan- 
guor of these beautiful men, seated in 
their shops, white and flaccid like un- 
wholesome women, and whom, were you 
to shave them, you could not tell from 
women at all. 
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III. 


YESTERDAY we went with a Jewess, 
servant at a Legation, to the second mar- 
riage feast of a Moorish friend of hers, 
The first, consisting of the removal of the 
bride to her husband’s house, had taken 
place a week before. This was, so to 
speak, the exhibition, to her female rela- 
tions and to womankind at large, of the 
bride in all her splendor of matrimony. 
We threaded a number of little lanes, 
crammed with donkeys carrying dust-bins 
and petroleum cans, under the Kasbah, 
and entered at a little door, leading into 
a narrow passage. At the end of the 
passage was a tiny yard, where a purple- 
chocolate colored negress, in every pos- 
sible flaming color, was bestirring herself 
against the background of white wall. 
This was the mother of the husband, 
whose family belongs to the class of well- 
to-do pure-bred negroes, he himself being 
one of the few doctors of divinity of Tan- 
gier. She received us with effusion, and, 
perhaps from one’s vague association of 
her with nigger nurses, seemed, with her 
exuberant, good-natured sweet grin, far 
nearer to us than any of the white Moor- 
ish women. She led us to an open door- 


way at the extremity of the court, past 


another doorway, which, like this one, dis- 
closed a room full of squatting Moorish 
women. These formed an extraordinary 
picture. They were seated ina circle, or 
rather an ellipse, all along the sides of the 
small, narrow, oblong room, whose only 
light came from the door in the centre, 
some turning towards us their huge backs 
and hips, and heads covered with compli- 
cated arrangements of colored sibk ker- 
chiefs and cords ; the others, those seated 
against the wall hung with a coarse French 
carpet, facing us as we sat in the doorway. 
They were all, except one or two vague 
figures, half lost in the darkness of cor- 
ners, decidedly old women, though 
whether so in years I cannot tell, and were 
not friends of the bride, but members of a 
kind of club which goes about making 
music on such occasions. Coming from 
the outer light, they looked, especially 
those turning their backs to us, like enor- 
mous bundles of white embroidered or 
striped muslin, transparent (like a dress- 
ing-table cover), over red or orange stuff, 
ending off in smaller bundles of silk ker- 
chiefs of violent colors, superbly barbaric 
though harmonious, girt round the middle 
with immense, and immensely wide, col- 
ored embroidered girdles. Above these 
bundles, those opposite, surmounted by 
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white, fat, wrinkled faces of old nuns, rose 
and fell, and swayed about big parchment 
timbrels, drums made of earthenware, pots 
with leather bottoms, and tambourines 
hung over with clashing little brass cym- 
bals, thumped or shaken by white fingers 
tipped with purple. And, with the thump, 
thump, bang whang, of the instruments, 
rose a strange nasal chant, irregularly slow 
and wandering aimlessly among vague 
minor, chromatic intervals. The song was 
without perceptible metre, an endless 
recitation; but, breaking into it, the bang 
whang, thump, thump, of the drums, tim- 
brels, cymbals, and chopsticks (I can call 
them nothing else), formed a complicated, 
extremely difficult rhythm of their own. 
The women, as I have said, were all of 
them, whether really or seemingly only, of 
enormous size, height, and girth under 
their huge toilet-cover clothes ; and they 
were, even the most wrinkled and beaky, 
fat as old women among us rarely are. 
Old they certainly must have been in the 
sense of being shelved by their husbands; 
and the older, the more sillily cheerful 
looking ; only one, the youngest, having 
still somewhat of that worn-out, wearied 
look of Hasan’s wife. Thump, thump, 
whang, whang, clash, clash, went the 
drums and tambourines and cymbals. 
Up-stairs, in a little tiny room, some of the 
usual sweet hot tea was prepared for us 
by three radiant negresses, the bride- 
groom’s mother and aunts. We went 
down again, and were introduced in the 
other open room, filled likewise with 
squatting women, this time friends and re- 
lations, some old, some young, but mainly 
of that undefinable age, vacant, weary, 
worn-out. At either end of the room was 
a bed in an alcove; the curtains of one of 
them were raised and we were admitted to 
present our compliments and our silk ker- 
chiefs to the bride. On the bed, as on a 
little stage, and surrounded by two or 
three other women, sat the little bride, a 
charmingly pretty young creature, of 
twelve or thirteen. She sat — with her em- 
broidered vests and muslins spread out, 
the hands folded, her face elaborately 
painted under the, eyes, about the eye- 
brows, and with a large black patch in the 
middle of a delicately rouged cheek — ab- 
solutely motionless, scarcely raising her 
heavy black eyelashes, and faintly smiling 
onus. With her halo of gauze, her shim- 
mer of gold embroidery, beads, and bor- 
rowed jewels, she looked even more likea 
miraculous Madonna than Madame Uasan, 
or like some wonderful enchanted prin- 
cess in a pantomime. They explained that 














she was not yet completely dressed, as the 
woman who was to paint her up had only 
just come. Accordingly we withdrew. 
Bang whang, thump, thump, went the 
instruments in the other room. The little 
court was beginning to fill with people. 
First came a little brown octoroon girl, 
with a lively, imp-like face ; she put aside 
a fold of her big white mantle and dis- 
played a little curly baby brother, clinging 
to her back by a sash; then followed a 
handsome tall Jewess, like the elder 
Agrippina, her head tied round with the 
silk kerchief of married women, and car- 
rying a child in her arms. Then more 
Moorish friends and a number of young 
Jewesses, dressed like Spanish girls, 
handsome, quiet, observant. Candles had 
been placed in the tall brass candlesticks 
and carried into the two rooms. The com- 
plicated rhythm of the drums and tam- 
bourines went on, with the vague minor 
meanderings of the chant. Then there 
arose the eldest of the musicians, a stout 
old toothless hag in superb colors, who, 
standing in the midst of the circle, struck 
an attitude with one arm on her hip, the 
other arched above her head; then, with 
a light shuffle, fell into another, each atti- 
tude accompanied by a languishing leer, 
and each following its predecessor with a 
quicker and lighterrhythm. Thena broad 
smile of delight burst out on every face; 
the bystanders clapped their hands in ca- 
dence, and one after the other produced, 
Heaven knows with what vocal muscles, 
a long, loud, and intensely piercing shriek, 
held on as long as the whistle of a night 
express. Shriller and louder grew these 
shrieks; louder the song and the drum- 
ming ard banging ; while the fat old witch, 
bundled up as with bolsters and pillows 
under her embroideries, tripped from one 
attitude of intentional seductiveness to 
another, her huge sleeves, like the wings 
of an immense white bird, silhouetted in 
white against the illuminated carpeted 
wall. It was difficult not to laugh, and yet 
the performance vaguely roused one’s 
wrath; this old Jezebel’s performance 
seemed, in its profanation of old age, to 
symbolize the acme of that whole profana- 
tion of womanhood implied by Mussulman 
wedlock. The curtain was withdrawn 
from the bed, the women seated on it 
drew a little to the sides, and the bride 
was displayed in her glory. She sat there, 
her legs folded under her, her hands folded 
in her lap, her head a very little inclined, 
like the figures of Buddha. A perfect 
breastplate of jewels, strings on strings of 
beads, gold and pearls, glittered over her 
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vest ; along, delicate white veil was spread 
over her back and shoulders ; on,her head 
she wore a high tiara of shining embroid- 
on stones and tinsel; and, strangest of 
all, upon her cheeks were painted two 
elaborate triangular patterns of red, black, 
and yellow, like’ a piece of chintz, She 
was no longer the mere miraculous Ma- 
donna, who, after all, has something human 
about her; and as we turned away, through 
the twilight which filled the white court, 
and the chanting and drumming and cym- 
bal clashing became fainter, I felt as if I 
had been admitted to see some mysterious, 
half-living idol of India. 


IV. 

To-DAY, with the return of sunshine, I 
was half beginning to regret leaving this 
place, this “ Arabian Nights ” strangeness 
to which one becomes so oddly accus- 
tomed. I was just thinking thus, riding 
up the citadel hill, and looking up at the 
broad ribbon of luminous blue that lay 
between the white, shining walls, and re- 
appeared beyond the white archways, the 
sunlight making delicate lilac shadows on 
the plaster and inside the creases of the 
long white cloaks of the women with the 
babies on their backs. The sun shone 
wide and strong in the square before the 
governor’s palace; horses were rolling 
about in it; and even the mangy little 
donkeys looked cheerful. On a roof, four 
men, in tunics half-way down their bare 
legs, and hoods pulled over their heads, 
were flattening the mortar of the terrace 
with the leisurely tramp of their feet; the 
thud of the piece of board at the end of 
their sticks was heard in monotonous 
rhythm, and their white figures shone out 
against the blue sky, as they chanted their 
working chant. At theend of the muddy 
square, a iarge crowd was assembled un- 
der the portico with the pillars taken from 
some Roman temple. The draped figures, 
blue and white, with turbans and scarlet 
caps, and hoods and fillets round their 
heads —all these standing St. Pauls, and 
squatting St. Anthonys and Jeremiahs, 
these children and negroes, standing under 
the pillared roof in the open blue air, 
looked like a fresco of Masaccio or Filip- 
pino. Everybody seemed very cheerful, for 
they were beating a thief. He had been 
caught the night before with four others, 
breaking into a house. The man was hid- 
den by the bystanders, but you could see 
the lash of the rope rising and falling; and 
there were faint sounds like groans. Pres- 
ently he was led off, in his rough brown 
cloak and hood, by a soldier, and another 
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similar man was produced from the prison, 
and the lash rose and fell above the heads 
of the spectators. “ How many stripes do 
they usually get ?” I asked Hasan, “ Eh,” 
he laughed, “no se contan mica,” and he 
explained that this would make the crim- 
inal confess properly. “But,” I said, 
“ perhaps it will make him confess more 
than is true.” “Eh, no, signora, with 
these people che non bastona, bastona, ma 
forte, bastona forte,” and he made cheer- 
fully the gesture of flogging his horse, for 
which, likewise, he always informs me, 
there is nothing so good as to “ bastonare 
forte, ma forte.” VERNON LEE. 


From The National Review. 
SOME IRISH TRAITS OF THOUGHT AND 
SPEECH. 


ORIGINAL expressions and quaint terms 
of thought have very rightly been thought 
worth preserving by the English Dialect 
Society. This service has been carefully 
performed for Hampshire, Oxfordshire, 
Surrey, Berks, and Wiltshire. It would 
be useful and interesting if some compe- 
tent persons would undertake the same 
task for Ireland. I often pass a part of 


August and September in County Cork, 


and have some little experience of the 
ways of the peasantry, and it may be of 
interest to reproduce for the readers of 
this magazine some of their shrewd say- 
ings and happy turns of thought. In the 
English midlands, quaint sayings and 
forcible rustic imagery appear to be dying 
out along with the old superstitions and 
the curious customs of the past. The 
mummer’s play at Christmas-tide is gone. 
“ Harvest Whoam ” is not what it used to 
be. Superstitions, indeed, linger, but 
strange to say it is generally among women 
of the upper classes, whose education 
ought to make it impossible, rather than 
among the peasantry that they still pre- 
vail. Spiritualism, palmistry, and astrol- 
ogy are in turn the vogue among the idle 
and the ignorant, who use their leisure 
not in extending to the poorer sisters the 
opportunities they themselves enjoy, but 
in enfeebling their own intellects and de- 
basing their characters by pretending to 
read the secrets of the spirit world, the 
courses of the stars, or the lines of fate. 
For them a dog howling through the night 
still has its evil omen. Thirteen at table 
brings a death within the year to one of 
them. The first glimpse of the new moon 
through a window is reckoned unlucky. 
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Among the peasantry here and there a 
belief in witches and the evi! eye still lin- 
gers, but the Elementary Education Acts 
have completed a process that has already 
gone very far to change the habits of 
thought of the people. The rustic phra- 
seology too is changing, though the 
clownish drawl still remains. One of the 
serious faults of our elementary schools 
is the ridiculous manner in which children 
aretaughtto read. A harsh, grating mon- 
otone, a sort of class sing-song is used, 
and no attempt appears to be made to give 
modulation or expression. 

It was said of Cowley that “he wears 
the clothes, but not the garb of the an- 
cients,” so it may be said that our village 
folk have still much of the uncouthness 
without the quaintness of their fathers. 
Could one of those village patriarchs of a 
by-gone day rise from Gray’s country 
churchyard and walk among men, he would 
find his mode of speech as much out of 
date as his knee-breeches and swallow-tail 
coat. 

The population of England is rapidly 
becoming a town population, their eccen- 
tricities are being smoothed away by fric- 
tion, and even the little peculiarities con- 
nected with the use of the letter H are 
less noticeable in the younger generation. 

In Ireland (in the south at any rate), 
the “divvle” plays a prominent part in 
the conversation of the peasantry, but this 
is not offensive in the same sense that, for 
instance, the epithet “bloody” may be 
considered, which appears to find supreme 
favor among the gentlemen of the street 
in our large towns, and the rustics in our 
villages. When the Irish peasant ex- 
claims Hanamondiaouhl —1 will not an- 
swer for the correctness of the spelling — 
I am told he is requesting the devil to run 
away with your soul, but he is such a 
pleasant fellow, and so amiable, that 1 am 
sure he is notin the least meaning it. But 
itis a different thing altogether when an 
English blackguard consigns your soul 
and body to the same keeping with a vari- 
ety of ingenious and impossible applica- 
tions of his favorite adjective. I have 
never heard the Irish peasant swear vi- 
ciously’in English, and I do not think he 
means it in Irish, At any rate, an Irish 
oath sounds rather agreeably than other- 
wise. Nor have I ever heard those lewd 
expressions there, such as shock and out- 
rage all decent feeling too often with us, 
nor have I ever seen in that country any 
specimens of that vile and filthy scrawling 
which evil fingers leave behind them, like 
the slime left by the snail upon the wall. 
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I now give a few specimens extracted 
from various conversations with my fisher- 
man on the Blackwater, and with others. 
In most of them I discern that wit and 
humor which have been given in such 
abundance to the Irish race. They are 
losing their own language more rapidly 
than are the Welsh, but in their racy way 
they transform our sober tongue and make 
it a capital vehicle for their own quaint 
modes of thought. 

How greatly has our splendid mother 
tongue benefitted by its use by so many 
peoples, each bringing a special contribu- 
tion to its resources. Not only by the 
blend in early days of Saxon with Nor- 
man, but in the incorporated ideas and 
expressions of Gael and Celt, of our kin- 
dred beyond the ocean, in the New World 
and Australasia. All these have contrib- 
uted, and still contribute, to the resources 
of the English tongue. “ Schan Rhuadd ” 
(Red John) will pardon me for making free 
in this manner with his interesting conver- 
sations. 

Englishman. 1 suppose we shan’t see 
that fellow there again, Jack, he'll be 
higher up the river to-morrow. 

Schan Rhuadd. The divvle a taste he 
won’t shtir till nixt flood. 

E. They won’t look at a fly; what shall 
we try next? 

S. R. They’ve had plinty chance at fly. 
Oh, by Goor! the divvle’s own chance. 
We'll give um worrums an’ srimps. 

E. See there, Jack; there’s a fine fellow 
jumped. Twenty pounds at least. 

S. R. He was, an’ thirty pounds. I 
wouldn’t thank him to jama srimp there 
abraad. Try one on him. 

I try patiently, and I may mention par- 
enthetically that I had excellent sport 
with the boiled prawn preserved in gly- 
cerine and methylated spirits. You bait 
it with a sort of safety-pin, inserting below 
the tail and drawn up between the feelers, 
lightly lead it, and throw it across the 
stream, letting the current take it round 
close to the bottom, but not touching it. 
On one day, September 21st last, I caught 
with it seven salmon and peal, not one of 
which would have looked at a fly or a 
spoon. On another day I caught a pike 
eight pounds weight with it. He ran and 
leaped like a salmon, but then his strength 
went out of him, and he came into the gatf 
atonce. My experience with the shrimp 
is that you need clear water and a strong, 
stiff breeze. 

But to resume. 

S. R. Glory be to God, I lost a divvle 
of a fish there wan day —a divvle of a 
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fish! He had a head a shtone weight, 
and opened his mouth bigger nor a harse. 

I am just now in the river with a strong 
stream running unpleasantly near the top 
of my waders. The river bed is strewed 
with stones of the size and shape of cocked 
hats ; nor is there any inclination on the 
part of these fish, of fabulous size to “ jam 
my srimp abraad,” so I reply to Jack’s 
wild flight of fancy with, “I think I’li 
come out of this, ‘ Jack,’ and try the Sand 
Hole.” 

S. R. Do, sorr. Come out of it. But 
the day’s too did intirely; the day’s too 
did. Oh, if they won’t take it there, ’tis 
all of no use. Sure many a one on ’em 
has held a good battle with him there. 

I struggle to land, slipping and sliding, 
for my brogues have lost their nails, and 
there is no foothold on the rocks, clothed 
as they are with tresses of the crow silk. 
In spite of Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell’s 
plucky test of diving from a boat with his 
waders on, to see if he would sink, and its 
satisfactory result, I still feel very slight 
confidence, and fancy it would be a hard 
battle for life if I lost my footing and was 
swept into the main stream. 

S. R. Oh, thim waders are the divvle if 
your foot goes agin you! Oh, if you can’t 
reach the bottom with your arrum you 
may say you’ll be swepaway! Sure your 
head will go down in spite of your teeth. 

I try the Sand Hole, certainly one of 
the best, if not the best, low-water stream 
on the whole of the river. 

Schan Rhuadd is a cunning fisherman, 
and has improved this and other streams 
in a way that sportsmen may well take 
note of, 

Above the stream is a mill, whose great 
wheel reckons a pound taken to each revo- 
lution, at least, so says my friend. The 
trees that overhang the deep and narrow 
channel of the mill race are powdered 
quite thickly with the bran and chaff and 
dust from the mill, so that autumn seems 
to have come upon them prematurely, and 
embrowned all their foliage. This mill 
stream draws its supply of water from 
above the weir, much to the loss of the 
Cabin Stream, and discharges it down the 
right bank of the Sand Hole. The main 
channel of the river is under the left bank, 
and into it Schan Rhuadd has deflected, 
by boards and stakes placed slanting 
across the shallows, the body of mill water 
which before passed idly away, thus se- 
curing greater depth and power of water 
where it is required, and giving a much 
better chance for a rising fish. To-day I 
do nothing even at the Sand Hole; fish 
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are flouncing and flapping in the stream, 
but I cannot get a tight line. 

“The day is did still in all,” adds our 
friend ; “ you will have rain, the sky looks 
very drowned.” 

I have heard this prophesy often, and 
hold it cheap. We have recourse to our 
midday meal. Schan Rhuadd has a tooth- 
ache which even whiskey will not cure. 

“I’msdivilish afraid,” says he, “ this 
toot will kill me; divilish afraid of it. I 
was niver so mad, by Cripes; niver so 
mad.” 

Poor Schan Rhuadd! it is hardly fair 
to bring to book your quaint phrases under 
the influence of an infernal ‘ tootache.” 
When whiskey had somewhat relieved the 
pain, I asked him what he would do when 
the fishing season was over. 

“ Dig potatoes,” he replied (I never, by 
the way, heard of “praties” down in 
Cork). “ But me work here goes agin me 
in the winter. How smart the farmers 
will till me 1 was a government’s man.” 

“ How’s that, Jack,” said I, “and what 
have you to do with the government?” 

“Isn’t it nixt toa policeman they keep 
telling me Iam? And some of them, but 
not the farmers, but the boys that have 
nothing at all to do with the land, but are 
watching for the chance of a fish, will tell 
me, when drunk, ‘ Why do you @o it,’ say 
they ; ‘why do you ao it?’” 

I need hardly say that the sons of the 
soil look upon the water as well as the 
land as their birthright, and regard all 
river watchers as in the pay of the Saxon. 
They do not admit them into their inner 
circles of the National League, and their 
presence at once puts a stop to any little 
discussion of a secret nature, eked out by 
nod or wink or share of friendly pipe. 
Schan Rhuadd himself had met with 
rough treatment; a stunning blow from a 
loaded stick one dark night on his way 
home from the market-town. “I jist felt,” 
said he, “ me head all opening out ” — here 
he made an expressive gesture with his 
hand — “and then no more.” At another 
time a fire was lit in his cottage thatch, 
when his wife and family were beneath it 
asleep. He had now, however, no distrust 
of any of his neighbors, and professed to 
trace his misfortunes to some evil-disposed 
person who had left the neighborhood. It 
is very characteristic of the peasantry that 
this man would, on no account, make any 
claim upon the rates for compensation for 
the injury done to his property. 

We talked of poaching. Burning the 
river is less common than it was twenty 
years ago. Then you might see the blaz- 
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ing “sop” lighting the sky night after 
night along the banks of the Bride, the 
Funshion, and the Araglin. 

“ You can get some stuff from the doc- 
tor,” says our friend, “to put on your 
trousers, and you are in a bottle below, 
and this lights up the strame for the 
lingth of this hut.” In burning the river 
one man holds the seven-pronged fork, 
another the cord, and as the fish are struck 
upon the spawning beds, they are run 
upon the cord and swung down the stream 
till the night’s work is done. Although 
there is less poaching, fish are less plenti- 
ful owing to the closer netting in the tidal 
water. 

I will quote a few more quaint expres- 
sions before I close this rather rambling 
paper. A favorite word with the peasantry 
is “a fright,” signifying, perhaps, what 
schoolboys de~cribe as “a caution,” or “a 
caution to snakes.” 

** Well,” said one to me confidentially, 
“women are a fright, you know; women 
are the divvle to quell.” Poor man! hen- 
pecked, I suppose. 

Their analogies are often more forcible 
than polite. One speaking of the singing 
at their chapel said, “ Glory be to God, it 
reminds me of calves bawling.” Another 
man, who had taken something which dis- 
agreed with him, described the sensation 
thus: “Me stomach is playing on me, 
sorr; me stomach is playingon me.” Of 
one who was something of a lady-killer, 
** Sure, he has got a rag on every bush.” 

Their exaggerations are very finely con- 
ceived, ana show a brilliant imagination. 
1 have already spoken of the salmon which 
opened luis mouth “ bigger nor a harse;” 
another man had caught an eel, eight 
pounds in weight, “with ears like a 
pointer.” 

There is a word painting in their com- 
mon speech which is very refreshing, ¢.g., 
“T had a fine lump of wax there, but that 
fellow below swep zt allaway from me.” 

One recounting a kind action said, “A 
man who would do that for me I would 
give him @ piece of my heart.” 

Speaking of a rod rather light for the 
river, “ It isa very trifling rod; I wouldn’t 
much mind to have it a starmy day with 
the wind agin me.” The word “ mind ” is 
used in the same sense as we use “ wish 
for,” or “care to have,” as “ Niver mind 
any knife that hasn’t a file in it.” 

I have quoted enough to show that the 
most ordinary Irish peasant is an interest- 
ing person to talk to, he has not only a 
new adaptation for our language, but new 
ideas; he is gifted with a strong imagina 
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tion, and is peculiarly susceptible to the 
influence of crowds, public meetings, 
highly spiced and inflammatory appeals. 
He is not credulous, but is very emo- 
tional, and loves to have his emotions 
wrought upon. HuGH HALL. 


From The Spectator. 
A PEN-AND-INK SKETCH FROM OBER- 
AMMERGAU. 
PROSPECTIVE AND RETROSPECTIVE. 


FORMERLY there was a drive of six 
hours or more from the nearest railway 
station to Ober-Ammergau. Now there is 
but a distance of six miles. The approach 
to the village is very picturesque, through 
a line of ché/ets, pink, green, blue, and 
yellow, with deep eaves and rustic balco- 
nies, the wooded mountain slopes and 
pasture lands beyond. 

The sun is setting red and ruddy; the 
cows and goats come slowly home, making 
as they go sweet music with their tinkling 
bells. It is the eve of a performance of 
the Passion-Play. Strangers and visitors 
have been flocking in all day, and since 
yesterday by Sve//-wagen, carriages, and 
on foot. Towards sundown long lines of 
rustic pilgrims in bright and picturesque 
costumes are seen entering the village, 
singing and saying the angelus, and a little 
later the place is filled with bevies of peas- 
ants set free from their work. At seven 
o’clock P.M. the village band makes the 
round with drums and trumpets, followed 
by all the country folk. When dusk sets 
in, these have all settled down for the 
night, where, no one seems rightly able to 
say, but certainly not in or about the thea- 
tre. As we pass on the way to our several 
lodgings, all is silent. A solemn stillness 
pervades the precincts; only the poplars 
wave their tall heads gently to and fro be- 
neath the starlit heavens, and the fire-flies 
flit athwart the shadowy gloom. The 
night-watch cry in warning tones as we 
pass, “* Wer geht da?” (Who goes there ?) 
“Das Theater muss frei sein bei der 
Nacht.” All are glad to retire early, — 
the foreign visitors that they may be up 
for a hasty breakfast, the natives and pil- 
grims to attend the masses in the church, 
which begin with the dawn. All the actors 
receive the sacrament before each per- 
formance. At three A.M.the cannons go 
off, and soon afterwards the festival is 
ushered in with music throughout the 
village. At eight o’clock three cannonades 
announce the commencement of the Pas- 
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sion-Play. The humming of voices of the 
many thousands of spectators becomes 
gradually subdued, and as the overture 
draws to a close, universal silence pre- 
vails. 

When the music ceases the leader of 
the chorus and the eighteen Genien, male 
and female, in classic drapery, appear 
from the side-scenes right and left. With 
hands crossed solemnly over the breast, 
they incline with simple dignity to the 
audience, and the leader begins the Pro- 
logue: “ In holy wonder cast thee down, 
O race, bowed low ’neath God’s own 
curse! Peace visits thee! From Sion 
mercy! He angers not forever!” The 
curse thus commemorated was, as every 
one knows, a terrible plague which rav- 
aged Ober-Ammergau and the district in 
1633; the merciful deliverance —so runs 
the pious story—dates from the hour 
when the members of the commune, seek- 
ing help from the Almighty, recorded a 
solemn vow that they would every ten 
years give a public representation of the 
Saviour’s Passion, “in grateful adoration 
on their own part, and for the general 
edification of others.” In 1634 the first 
performance took place. Taking the best 
pictures of the old masters for their mod- 
els, religious reverence for their guide, 
Holy Scripture for their study, and its 
nineed story for their plot, the peasant- 
actors have, in their untutored simplicity, 
succeeded in giving to the world a play 
which must rank before any other ever 
performed. 

As the great German actor, Devrient, 
has said, “It is as if the sacred pictures 
of the Middle Ages had become endued 
with life.” Nota note or bar of the sweet 
music is permitted to be copied ; only the 
words of the chorus songs are put into 
print. The text of the play has never been 
published; it is committed to memory 
from writing by the performers. Each 
scene is preceded by an Old Testament 
type, or more than one. These ¢adbleaux- 
vivants are of the most perfect statuesque 
beauty, got up by a people who are sculp- 
tors by inherited taste from generations 
past. The subject-matter is given by the 
chorus, as in the Greek plays. The Pas- 
sion-Play is divided into three parts, with 
seventeen scenes, besides the introduc- 
tion and conclusion. During the singing 
of the last stanzas of the Prologue, the 
curtain rises upon two tableaux, Adam 
and Eve being driven out of Paradise, and 
Abraham preparing to offer up Isaac. 
The chorus divides right and left, sinking 
in the attitude of prayer, as a lofty cross 
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is revealed in the background. From this 
point, all appear constrained to look on, 
and listen, if not devoutly, at least with 
becoming seriousness. 

The play itself is wonderfully given. 
One cannot say too much for the artistic 
effect of the scenes, — dress, coloring, and 
pose copied from some of the best-known 
pictures : Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last Sup- 
per,” Paul Veronese’s “Christ Bearing 
the Cross,” Rubens’s “ Descent from the 
Cross,” Raphael’s “* Entombment,” and 
others. The dialogues are carried out 
effectively, because naturally. The San- 
hedrim reminds one of an Oriental durbar, 
—the Eastern dress and grouping, the 
coloring and action, all given to the life. 
Amongst the Vordilder the gathering of 
manna in the wilderness is one of the 
best. And one of the most beautiful 
scenes is Christ’s entry into Jerusalem 
riding upon an ass, amidst the multitude 
crying: * Hosanna to the Son of David!” 
Some three hundred persons — men, 
women, and children — appear in the pro- 
cession, strewing palms and casting their 
garments in the way. One’s attention is 
rivetted ; one fears to lose anything. One 
can scarcely realize that all these are sim- 
ple peasants, the chief portion of whose 
lives is spent in field-work, or other labor. 


The scene in the Sanhedrim, ending in 
the excited cry of priests and Pharisees, 
“* We vote for his death,” and the decision 
that Judas shall betray him, is moving in 


the extreme. So, too, the Passover Sup- 
per, strictly in accordance with the narra- 
tive in Holy Scripture, without any at- 
tempt at dramatic effect. After the Coun- 
cil, when Judas receives and counts with 
greedy avarice the thirty pieces of silver, 
and the betrayal in the garden, which im- 
mediately follows, an interlude of an hour 
occurs. All go to their several homes or 
lodgings for dinner. It is pretty to see 
the children running off across the grass 
from behind the scenes, with their little 
garments of many colors in their arms, — 
their reward, a bright new kreutzer apiece, 
as soon as the act is over. 

The second act includes the leading 
away captive from the Garden of Geth- 
semane, and the judgment of Pilate. The 
raging of the bloodthirsty multitude, the 
denial of Peter, Judas in remorse going 
out and hanging himself, the scourging 
and crowning with thorns, create a painful 
tension in the minds of the spectators. 
The third act begins, and presently the 
chorus appear draped in black, with black- 
starred diadems on their brows, in place 
of the golden circlets they have worn. 
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The singing changes toa sad declamation, 
and one’s heart stands still with expecta- 
tion when the curtain rises in deepest 
silence —and three crosses are seen in 
front of the stage. The Crucifixion itself 
seemed to the present writer the least im- 
pressive part of the whole Passion-Play.* 
One knows that the figure is a living one, 
and when the side is pierced before one’s 
eyes, and there comes forth blood and 
water, it seems terribly real. But one has 
been told beforehand that this is managed 
by the insertion of a bladder beneath the 
fleshings. The taking down from the 
cross is a solemn moment; quite twenty 
minutes have elapsed from the beginning 
of the Crucifixion scene. Every eye is 
fixed upon the stage. When the still- 
ness of death pervading the whole area is 
broken by the words, “It is finished !” it 
is impossible to give any conception of the 
thrilling effect. 

The brilliant day had begun to cloud 
over, and the sky was dark at the time of 
the Crucifixion, so that when the mock- 
thunder reverberated in the hills, one was 
not quite sure whether it were not real. A 
sharp shower broke; but the heavens 
were again bright and blue during the 
Resurrection, and Ascension scenes, and 
the sun’s rays fell warm on the dripping 
mantles of the chorus while they sang, 
again draped in their rainbow-tinted garb, 
a joyful “Hallelujah! Uberwunden hat 
der Held!” When they ended in trium- 
phant unison with “Praise and glory to 
the Highest, to the Lamb that was slain, 
Hallelujah!” the whole audience in the 
stalls, which had until now been wrapped 
in the silence of awestruck attention, 
broke forth into loud clapping of ap- 
plause. This somewhat jarred. Scarcely 
two minutes had passed, when the theatre 
was empty. People were already hasten- 
ing to their carriages, and preparing to 
leave this quaint viNage in the mountains, 
where they had seen strange things, such 
as on the face of the wide earth they could 
never see again, and where, even could 
they not wholly approve the method, they 
had found much to instruct, and, at all 
events, some food for earnest contempla- 
tion. 

It is easier now to reach this pictur- 
esque spot in the Bavarian Highlands 
than it was two decades ago, or even one. 


* This is not, we venture to say, the general impres- 
sian of eve-witnesses of the play. Of course, if the 
mind is fixed on the means by which the results are 
produced, it might be so; but in most spectators, the 
scene simply helps them to conceive with altogether 
overwhelming force, the real scene from which the re- 
demption of mankind must be dated. — Ep. Sectator. 
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On leaving the train at Oberau, only six 
miles distant, S¢e//-wagen and carriages 
are in readiness, and every arrangement 
is made in the village itself to provide 
strangers with bed and board, if they 
announce themselves beforehand in writ- 
ing to the burgomaster. The burghers 
have in their collective houses as many 
beds as there are seats in the theatre, 
and each one has as many tickets as 
there are beds in his house, so that any 
one bespeaking a lodging is secure also 
of a ticket for the play. The lodging 
may be a tiny cottage-room, very bare 
of furniture, at the top of a ladder; or it 
may be an unexpectedly well-appointed 
apartment in a superior ché/et. One is 
thankful for anything. The ever-increas- 
ing influx of guests, since Dean Stanley’s 
historical visit forty years ago, has occa- 
sioned a gradual enlargement of the the- 
atre, which this year will contain five 
thousand spectators; it has also occa- 
sioned a corresponding increase of charge 
for everything. Beds, which were a gulden 
formerly, are now five ‘or six marks a 
night. Seats, which cost five marks, are 
now ten, —the best rise in tiers in front 
of the stage, at a certain distance from it. 
It is better not to be too near. A large 
portion of the theatre is covered in, but 


the peasants sit in the area, under the 


open sky. The stage is uncovered, ex- 
cept just at the back, where the set-scenes 
are arranged ; and the effect of the mimic 
streets and houses, mingling with the 
realities of the view is very good. The 
brown roof and blue gable of a hay chdlet 
peep above the streets of Jerusalem. The 
representations of this year commence on 
May 25th, and will be continued until 
September 28th — five-and-twenty in all — 
without including the repetition on the 
following day of performances at which 
all the visitors assembled may not have 
been able to find seats. 

The inhabitants of Ober-Ammergau are 
most anxious to protect the devotional 
character of their Passion-Play from the 
irreverent curiosity of the mere sightseer 
or tourist. BEATRICE BATTY. 

Oxford, March 26th. 


THE HAMMOCK-MAKERS OF YUCATAN. 


ABOUT twenty-five miles inland lies 
Merida, the capital city of the Mexican 
State of Yucatan, built upon the site of 
the ancient Maya city, T’ho. 

From here a railroad, which has not yet 
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ceased to cause wonderment among the 
dark-skinned natives, takes us a few 
leagues into the interior. 

This almost unknown region is filled 
with the mysterious ruins of a former 
civilization, the descendants of whose 
builders entwine cunning networks of 
fibre which form the finest hammocks in 
the world, few of which leave Yucatan for 
the outside markets. Here they are used 
in place of beds almost entirely, and in 
many of the poorer homes they form the 
principal or only articles of furniture. 

Our railroad journey ends and our prog- 
ress onward must be made in volan. 

A ride in a volan! 

Imagine a cot bed and mattress swung 
upon two stout wheels by huge leather 
springs like those of our vehicles of olden 
time ; over the cot a low, rounding, can- 
vas-covered top for protection against sun 
and rain; at one end a pair of shafts and 
three diminutive mules, and behold a 
volan ! 

Into this vehicle we scramble as best 
we can and seek the most comfortable 
full-length position. We give the word to 
start, and suddenly there issues from the 
mouth of the Indian driver an unearthly 
“ ho-o-o-0 la” and a series of “ pops ” like 
the extraction of corks from beer bottles, 
and the apparently sleeping mules are 
converted into a trio of pulling and plung- 
ing creatures, 

Off we go! off upon our road and off 
from our mattress till the top of the volan 
salutes us, and we return to the mattress 
again. 

A ride in a volan over a rough road has 
a certain pleasurable excitement, though 
unless one is thoroughly accustomed to 
the vehicle he must reconcile himself to 
the receiving of many bruises. 

In spite of the discomforts of this means 
of conveyance we cannot miss the beauty 
of a journey toward the homes of the ham- 
mock-makers. 

The great flambeauan tree with its huge 
crown a mass of quivering scarlet; the 
beautiful flor de Mayo (Mayflower) tree 
with its great clusters of white, pink, or 
yellow blossoms ; the fragrance of all that 
makes the early breeze a very bath of per- 
fume; the numerous birds of gaudy color, 
strange forms, and stranger cries that flit 
by ; the many-colored lizards, huge crested 
iguanas, that glide from bowlder to bow!l- 
der as our volan crashes along; who could 
miss all these, though the jolts and jars be 
frequent and hard. 

All along the road we pass groups of 
nas (thatched huts of the hammock-mak 
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ers) always picturesque, generally quite | 


neat, and sometimes well ventilated. 

The women of the family are usually 
the hammock-makers. The husband is at 
work on an Aacienda (farm), tending his 
milpah (corn-field), or hunting a deer, wild 
turkey, or honey-tree. 

Many of the Mayas cannot or will not 
speak Spanish, consequently to converse 
with them directly one has to learn Maya 
— a strange language full of aspirated h’s 
and queer guttural sounds. 

Secure in the knowledge of a previous 
acquaintance we tap at the open door of a 
neat-looking na and the familiar words 
“walk in” proceed from the lips of the 
plump little dark-skinned matron. “ Oak 
en” is what she really says, but it sounds 
exceedingly like our familiar phrase of 
welcome, and has a similar meaning. 
“ Bish-a-beil?” (how are you ?), she adds 
politely, and we answer, “ Zok-en-wol” 
(very well) A bright-eyed old grand- 
mother with abundant biack hair moves 
briskly about offering us chairs of bull's 
hide. The grandfather was killed by a 
band of his fierce brethren, the Sudle 


vadoes (unconquered ones) in a hot con- 
test on an hacienda some years ago. 

“* Will you give us acalabash of water?” 
we ask in Maya, and a pretty, dark-eyed 


young daughter at once brings what we 
request. 

The interior of the na is not unwhole- 
some. It has a hard earth floor, rough, 
butclean. Inthe angles of the red earthen 
walls are numerous calabashes and earthen 
jars of various sizes, some of which con- 
tain indian corn, black beans, and chili 
(red peppers), the three necessary articles 
of food of the Mayas. 

Two naked children are playing with 
tamarind stones beneath the cocoanut 
palms that overhang the hut, while a young 
girl swinging in the hammock is not much 
better off as regards attire. In fact, the 
whole family, while modest and decorous 
in behavior, are dressed or undressed with 
a great regard for coolness and comfort. 

Wholly unabashed, the family soon re- 
sume the work that our entrance inter- 
rupted, and we see the process of ham- 
mock-making. 

The brisk old grandmother anda young 


daughter seated upon the floor are busy | 
assorting the delicate fibres of the hemp 


plant (the Sesal hemp of Yucatan). They 
choose them of equal length, then with a 
rapid twist of the fingers and a dextrous 
roll upon the knee a strand is made. 





The | 
elder daughter takes the strands and with | 
a graceful manipulation of the small brown | 
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hands a fine, long cord is produced, as 
strong and even as if made by machinery. 

A spindle is filled with this cord, and 
the mother passes it back and forth be- 
tween two upright poles fixed in place as 
far apart as the length of the hammock 
body requires. This weaving is done so 
carelessly and yet so deftly that the spin- 
die seems to form a mesh by its own 
volition. 

The meshed body of the hammock be- 
ing completed, the end cords from which 
the hammock body depends are passed 
into their respective end meshes, the pro- 
tecting edges are rapidly knotted, the two 
loops at the extremities of the end cords 
are formed and the hammock is completed, 
and four rea/es (fifty cents), or more, if the 
hammock is fine, is earned for the house- 
hold. This, with other hammocks, has 
probably been paid for months ahead by 
the contractor who takes them to Merida, 
—from whence, perhaps, a few find their 
way to the cities and summer resorts of 
the north to be swung on some broad 
piazza or under spreading trees in a clime 
very different from that in which they 
were manufactured. 

EDWARD H. THOMPSON. 


From The Speaker. 
FROM PALL MALL WINDOWS. 


AN OUTLOOK ON MEN AND AFFAIRS. 


LorD SYDNEY, whose death occurred 
last week, was a perfect specimen of the 
aristocratic, as opposed to the servile, 
courtier. He had filled every variety of 
household office, and was an unequalled 
authority on questions of precedence, rank, 
title, and etiquette. He was also a shrewd 
man of business, and, even when he was 
out of office, was much consulted by the 
queen about the management and domestic 
economy of the royal household. The 
lord steward’s department is chronically 
bankrupt, and its working expenses are 
only met by savings in the department of 
the master of the horse. This adjustment 
of receipts and liabilities, and the conse- 
quent shifting of responsibility from one 
set of officials to another, gives rise to a 
host of difficult problems, in which Lord 
Sydney’s dexterity, perfected by long 
practice, was of essential service. Lord 
Sydney was a staunch Protestant, and a 
resolute foe of Ritualistic innovation ; 
and circumstances sometimes made him 
a kind of lay-bishop on a small scale. As 
lord chamberlain in two administrations, 
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he had official control of the chapels royal ; 
and when Mr. Gladstone made Lord Ken- 
mare, who is a Roman Catholic, lord 
chamberlain, he delegated his ecclesiasti- 
cal functions to his highly Protestant col- 
league, the lord steward. 

In person Lord Sydney “looked the 
character” to perfection. He was erect 
and portly, with fair features, carefully 
trimmed hair and whiskers, and the dress 
and manners of a fine gentleman of the 
Regency. Yet, “in spite of all temptations 
to belong to other ” — political parties, he 
was a consistent and progressive Liberal, 
and an unfailing (though latterly a rather 
alarmed) supporter of Mr. Gladstone, who 
was constantly his guest in Cleveland 
Square, at Deal Castle, and in the lord 
steward’s official pew in the chapel royal. 

Lord Sydney’s titles became extinct by 
his death, and his estates in Kent, which 
are of no great extent, pass (subject to 
Lady Sydney’s life-interest) to his nephew, 
the Hon. Robert Marsham. 

The constableship of Deal Castle is a 
pleasant piece of patronage which the 
queen keeps in her own hands, and will 
probably bestow on some meritorious gen- 
tleman who wants a gratuitous residence 
on the south coast. 

For the lord liéutenancy of Kent there 
will be fierce competition among the Tory 
magnates of the county. Lord Aber- 
gavenny is a formidable claimant, from 
his insatiable thirst for honors, and his 
knack of thrusting rivals on one side. 
And Lord Darnley, Lord Sackville, and 
Lord Amherst will all put in claims; but 
the general favorite, in both senses of the 
term, is Lord Stanhope, a good man of 
business, universally liked and respected. 

Of Lord Lamington there is little to 
say that has not been said already. An 
amiable, accomplished, and _ high - prin- 
cipled gentleman, his sole title to fame 
was that Lord Beaconsfield drew a ludi- 
crous caricature of him in the cleverest of 
all his political novels. The character of 
Buckhurst in “ Coningsby,” read with the 
“ Recoilections of the Dandies” in Black- 
wood, gives a fair notion of the career and 
qualities of the first Lord Lamington. 

The evergreen Duke of Rutland is now, 
I believe, the sole survivor of “ Young 
England.” He is an honorable and excel- 
lent nobleman, and is endeared to hun- 
dreds of his countrymen, who never saw 
his face, by the lyrical extravagances of 
his early youth. A certain couplet on the 
value of the nobility is too well known to 





bear reproduction ; but the same pen pr¢ 
duced another couplet, which is, 1 think, 
much less celebrated than it deserves to 
be. Ina fine prophetic frenzy the young 


bard of Belvoir sees a good time coming 
for the poor and the oppressed — 


Soon shall the lower orders once again 
Feel the kind pressure of the social chain. 


Surely this inspired couplet should be em- 
blazoned in letters of gold on the badges 
and banners of the Primrose League. It 
is not often that a poet or a prophet is 
permitted to see so literal a realization of 
his dreams. 

In Sir Louis Mallet, whose death, as- 
cribed to influenza, took place on the sev- 
enteenth, at Bath, the country lost one of 
the most efficient and respected, if not 
one of the most brilliant, of its permanent 
civil servants. He was the grandson of 
Mallet du Pau (one of the most thoughtful 
of the Frenchmen who have described for 
posterity the phenomena of the Revolution 
which they lived through), and both in his 
air and manner, which had a sort of formal 
and slightly precisian dignity, and in the 
character of his mind he preserved marks 
of his French origin. There was a marked 
strain of French doctrinaireism about him; 
a doctrinaireism very different from the 
less polished and less theoretic, more ob- 
trusively positive though not more essen- 
tially dogmatic, doctrinaireism of England. 
Though his highest and latest post was 
that of permanent under-secretary for 
India (he retired from it in 1883) his most 
important work was done at the Board of 
Trade, where he exercised, from 1847 to 
1872, a powerful influence on the policy 
and legislative proposals of successive 
ministers. Next to Cobden, no one had 
so much to do with putting into shape the 
great commercial treaty with France of 
1860. He was a strenuous advocate of 
free trade, which did not prevent him 
from becoming a zealous bi-metallist, and 
his writings on these and other economic 
topics were always distinguished by lucid- 
ity of statement and closeness of argu- 
ment, 

In the life of a famous building, as in 
the life of a man, there are crises and turn- 
ing-points which awaken memories and 
suggest instructive contrasts. The social 
philosopher need do no more than record 
the fact that Lansdowne House, that ark 
and citadel of exclusive Whiggery, has 
been bought by Mr. Charles Wilson, ship- 
builder, and M.P. for West Hull. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
EST MODUS IN REBUS. 


WE sat and listened in the creeping gloom: 

There was no dearth of talk; the older men 

Were deep in all the wiles of politics, 

Touching each question with an easy hand, 

Smiling the little wayward fancies down 

Of those who bordered on the newer thought. 

‘*Those who would tear this fair land into 
shreds 

To clothe a people who love best their rags; ”’ 

So said my father, and the vicar smiled 

A gentle acquiescence: the good man 

Cared not to argue, for it seemed to him 

That words were pitiless, yet we well knew 

How all his acts belied his ready smile. 


But Harry — who can brook no tameness — | 
cried 

Against my father’s verdict; he could prove 

How well the people loved the people’s land; 

‘** For it was theirs, not ours to parcel out 

In meagre portions, and with grudging hand.”’ 

And while my father stared, as well he might, 

For never son of his had dared to speak 

Such words of treason, the good vicar saw 

The coming storm, and tried his best to 
stem — 

With all the subtleties of ready speech — 

The torrent; but in vain, for Harry’s words 

Had burst upon the old men when their hearts 

Were touched by news of an old comrade’s 
death, 

Shot in his own park by assassin’s hand, 

And they were wroth with Harry, for he 
seemed 

To shield this people who had done the deed. 


Therefore they fell upon him one and all, 

And smote as only strong old age can smite, 

Calling him fool and meddler, matching well 

That other madman who had promised each 

Three acres of the land he did not own. 

And waxing louder as the word-storm grew, 

They taxed poor Harry with these evil times, 

Nor would they hear one word in his defence, 

Till our old colonel called a cheery halt, 

Said he was tired of all this war of words 

Where men did naught but rave against their 
kind. 

** Better,’’ he said, ‘‘the quicker shot and 
steel ; 

Few arguments can stand a bayonet-thrust; ” 

And, “* Men forget to"hate when dying fast.’’ 

Somehow his rough words fell with greater 
force 

Among the heated circle than the long 

Dull platitudes our member rained on us, 

Anxious to show how vain it was to speak, 

Save in the House, of matters of the State. 

And Harry laughed at him, so did we all, 

Though secretly, fearing so great a man; 

One who could help to make or mar our laws. 


The colonel’s words had brought a welcome 
peace ; 
My father laughed, and said he did not hate, 
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But only sought to tame a foolish boy. 
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Then Harry spoke: I need not tell you all 

He touched on, toiling back through many 
years, 

Pausing awhile before some mighty giant 


Such as great Montfort, who had not one 


thought 


| 
| Beyond the people; and the steadfast monk 


Bacon, who laid his fortune with his life 


| At the cold feet of Knowledge, caring not 
| For priestly opposition — always calm, 


A man who dared not swerve from duty’s 
path; 

And many others standing like bright stars 

In a chaotic firmament of crime. 

Thus wandered Harry in an aimless maze 

Through the dark centuries where passion 
reigned, 

And cruel men seized and held fast the land, 

Crushing the people when they tried to rise 

In feeble bands to claim their own again. 

Then tiring of the dead, with one quick bound 

He leapt our century, and landed far 

Into that misty time where unknown men 

Will laugh at us, and all our little ways. 

And with prophetic zeal he poured on us 

The horror of the day that is to come: 

‘* You know not of the time, you see it not — 

For Tory pride forbids that you should raise 

The slender veil which hides from careless 
eyes 

The hideous ruin; but the day must come, 

Is not far off, when Want, roused from her 
lair 

By her foul daughter Crime, shall rend this 
veil, 

And show the skeleton which lies behind. 

Too late to wring the hands and look aghast, 

Too late to promise help, and seek to clothe 

The naked ribs; for Anarchy shall rise, 

And seize proud England by the very roots — 

Ay, though her fibres stretch through many 
lands — 

Till with one final wrench that shakes the 
world, 

Weakened by endless factions, England falls, 

Crushed into atoms on a pile of bones.”’ 


He ceased. The vicar cried, ‘‘ Ah Harry, 
boy ! 

You wrestle with an eagle in a cage, 

And gather rosebuds with a glove of steel. 

Think you to make a better by a worse? 

For worse it is to throw the parent’s blame 

On to the children. Keep to your own 
time ” 





Then Harry interrupted with the words, 

‘** Not easy, when your Tory eagle sulks 
There in his cage; but only let him out, 

And I will wrestle with him, though he use 
Both beak and talons. As for your rosebuds, 
Let them be plucked ere all their freshness 

goes; 
Perchance the fragrance of their dying leaves 


May wake some sympathy for your dead 


cause."’ 
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The vicar shook his head, and called to us 

Who had not spoken: ‘‘Come and help me, 
boys, 

For youth should answer youth.’’ 


Then from our group 
Went Ernest; ever first in field and hall, 
The strongest of us—strong in head and 
limb — 
And he had come but lately from the schools 
Of thought and reason, where men couch their 
words 
In syllogistic language, tearing down 
The flimsy judgments of untutored minds. 
And he had seen trite problems cast aside, 
And science grasped and handled like a toy. 
Yet simple were his words and from the 
heart : — 


**Is the cause dead, and must Old England | 


fall? 
Have you no remedy for this disease 
Which fills the air with blood and violence ? 


Are all the wise heads, turning grey with | 


thought, 
Unwilling to devote one little hour 
To this most vital question? Crude and weak 
I call the prophecy which only springs 
From party rancor; therefore, let all men 
Cling to one cause, forsaking childhood’s 
creeds, 
Seek with one brain to think the matter out, 
With one hand to shake off the fatal grasp 
Of many-fingered Famine; for the land 
Is burdened with its weight of poverty. 
The children cry for bread, while idle men 


Dream of some feeble cure, and others scream | 


Land for the people —land! as though God's 
earth 

Began and ended in one little isle. 

Why talk of breaking up these paltry fields 

In fragments scarce enough to feed the cow 

Which one grave statesman portioned out for 
each? 

Why let grotesque and futile fancy sway 

The minds, and blind the eyes of honest men, 

Till they forget their honesty, and strive 

To gather in the seéd they have not sown? 

Enough of this —leave to the sower’s hand 

The binding of the sheaves; nor be content 

To glean from their poor harvests. Rouse 
yourselves, 

Break off the parent ties, and seek for land 

There in the West; where countless acres lie 

In their primeval grandeur, with the strength 

Of an eternal spring, that only waits 

The touch of man to change to autumn’s 
wealth. 

We hear sad tales of those who tried and 
failed — 

Oh noble failures, that have taught the world 

The lesson it is ever slow to learn! — 

That God, who sows the earth with many 
fields, 

Commands they should be tilled by many 
hands. 

No Ahab yearnings for one little spot, 

Or fruitless digging of one little spade, 


The much requires the many, and the few, 

Who strive to win the greater for the less, 

Find that God’s manna only lasts one day. 

I ask you, is it right that men should die 

Here in our streets, when yonder lies a cure? 

Were it not well they should be forced to 
leave 

The reeking alley for the sunny plain? 

And then you throw the answer back, ‘ Too 
late,’ 

This earth-worn answer, smelling of defeat. 

Too late to touch the hearts of hardened men ; 

Ay, but the children, must the little ones 

Grow to this dwarfish stature like the rest? 

Schools you have raised, and there the tender 
brains 

Learn all the hateful acts of savage men. 

And thus you think to nerve them for life’s 
fray ; 

Better they had been left in ignorance, 

| Than reared within an atmosphere of lies ; 

| For habit grows with hearing, and the child, 

| Sipping the thoughts of this one and of that, 

May drink too deep of Anarchy; for those 

Who tell the tales of long dead men forget 

To tell them simply, glazing over facts 

To show a reason for their party spite. 

And so our babies prate of politics, 

When they should only dream of daisy-chains. 

With germs of this life-fever in their blood, 

How can we wonder that they turn their steps 

From the broad acre to the crowded street? 

And all this time a simple remedy 

Lies near at hand; for if in these same schools 

Men were to teach the use of spade and hoe, 

The time to sow, the time to gather in, 

Surely the children, bound by habit’s law, 

Would yearn to drive the plough in wider 
fields. 

I hear the cries of men: ‘ What means this 
fool? 

Have we not schemes? Do we not send 
abroad 

Those who have shown a wish for larger 
fields?’ 

And I would answer, you have sent the tares; 

Let all your seed be sifted ere you send: 

Young land requires young blood, not the 
weak hearts 

Of men who sicken when they strive, and fail. 

In all our schools let farming’s laws be taught, 

And the rank smell of blood must then give 
place 

To sweeter scent of clover; for green fields 

Breathe more of peace than slaughter — Na- 
ture’s voice 

Cries ever in the ear of man, ‘ Be still’ — 

And hushed must grow the voice of discon- 
tent, 

When laugh of merry workers fills the air. 

No room for crime or want in Plenty’s lap. 

The skeleton which Harry raised shall find 

Those who can clothe its ribs. Is there no 
God 

To breathe into its nostrils and give life? 

However hard men beat their little fists 

Against the face of Heaven, still the sun 

Worms the poor rebels, and refreshing rain 
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* 
Cools the cry, fevered lips of blasphemy. 
"So in our lesser way we too must give 
Of our own substance, even though the hands 
Strike as they take— what wonder if they 
strike, 
For they have 
hands! — 
Yet better than all giving is the gift 
Of knowledge, the great ‘ can do’ of our time; 
Possessed of this, men may go forth and win 
Field after field, until another land 
Is built from the first ploughshare, one more 
child 
Is born to the old mother in the east; 
The chain which binds her safely to the world 
Is lengthened by a new and stronger link, 
That will not snap though strained by Anarchy. 
Heed not the idle tongues that croak in mud, 
The bat-like seers who fly in dusk and gloom, 
Sending their shadows where they dare not 
gO. 
Rest not beneath the shade cast by their wings, 
For danger lies in darkness. Seek the light, 


waited long, poor empty 


THE WRONGS OF SAVAGE RACEs. — It has 
taken a good many generations for the Euro- 
pean races to discover that men of a different 
color have an equal right to be treated with 
justice. We have improved off the face of 
the earth the aboriginal inhabitants of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. The red man is dis- 
appearing from the forest and the prairie like 
the bisons, the Hottentots and Cattfres of the 
Cape have been decimated by imported small- 
pox and cheap alcohol. If the Otaheitans 
have gained in civilization, they have paid 
heavily for it at the expense of their vitality, 
which ‘a new band of fevers ’’ brought from 
Europe has steadily lowered. Wherever civ- 
ilized man has come into contact with savage 
races the latter have gone to the wall. 


be understood and obeyed, or else, woe to 
those who ignore and disregard them, for 
ignorance is death. Even some diseases that 
civilized man treats as trifling become danger- 
ous and often deadly when conveyed amongst 
a barbarous and primitive people. We have, 
therefore, if we are candid, to confess to the 
infliction of innumerable wrongs on the savage 
nations and tribes whom we have met in our 
colonizing efforts. The expansion of England 
has meant the destruction of the weak races 
unable to bear inoculation with the blessings 
of civilization. Missionaries may have often 
acted as an anodyne, but it is at least ques- 
tionable whether their teachings have always 
compensated for the evils of poisonous spirits 
and cheap firearms that everywhere have fol- 
lowed the pioneers of new colonies. But we 
are at last beginning to recognize the truth, 
and a dormant conscience is awakening. Afri- 
can races in the heart of the Dark Continent 
—in number many millions—will soon be 
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And it will follow you, who knows how far ; 

Faintly, at first, perhaps, but gaining strength. 

Like to that streak of dawn the light must 
come. ”" 


He pointed where the day shone through the 
night, 

Like gleam of dagger in a half-lit room. 

Then silence of the daybreak fell on all, 

The hush when Nature draws one long, deep 
breath 

Before she bursts into her myriad songs. 

And while we watched the shadows creep 


away, 
The spell was broken by the vicar’s voice: — 


** Ernest, you answered well, but should have 
sent 

Your hands a little higher, till they thrust 

Beyond the earthly clouds that cling to us, 

Above the empty schemes, until they clasped 

The hand of God, and held fast, braving all.”’ 


brought into close contact with the evils civ- 
ilization has already spread all round the 
coast, and we are debating what sort of pro- 
tection we must offer them against ourselves. 
Now the negro is not, like the red man of 
America or the fragile Polynesian, easily de- 
stroyed. But he can be degraded and bru- 
talized with drink, for it will, we think, be 
admitted that a drunken savage —even if he 
be on occasion a devourer of his enemies — is 
more repulsive than a sober one. A taste for 
alcohol is acquired with lightning speed, and 
the dull brain of the African is unable to see 
any evil in the widest divergence from the 
paths ofsobriety. The English South African 


; Company has undertaken to regulate the traffic 
There | 
are forces working behind progress that must | 


in intoxicating liquors within the territories 
under their influence, and to prevent their sale 
natives. We are sure the obligation 
required by the charter licensing them will be 
strictly adhered to, though we fear that slowly 
but surely, in spite of strenuous efforts, a taste 
for the excitement produced by alcohol will 
follow our footsteps. The Mohammedan 
slave-hunters, whatever their cruelties may be, 
eschew spirits themselves, and never import 
them amongst the few bales of goods in which 
they traffic with those negro tribes too power- 
ful to be exploited for the slave marts. The 
Soudanese are devout followers of Islam, and 
in fermented liquors they see perdition. Wher- 
ever the Arab blood is found, the Mussulman 
is sober, at all events. But itis different with 
the negro. For many years the African native 
has been “between the devil and the deep 
sea.’’ On one side the Christian trader has 
offered cheap and poisonous spirits, on the 
other he has been kidnapped by well-armed 
African man-hunters. 
Notts Daily Expresa. 





